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EVERY  SATURDAY:  AN  ILLUSTRATED  JOURNAL  OP  CHOICE  READING. 


[January  15,  1870. 


KITTY. 


I. 

Kitty,  cruellest  of  girls, 

Turned  away  in  pride ; 

Down  her  shoulders  shook  the  curls, 
In  a  golden  tide. 


II. 

Haughtily  she  frowned  on  me,  — 
Like  a  miser  old. 

Would  not  give,  for  charitj , 

One  small  lock  of  gold. 


III. 

Kitty,  if  a  lover’s  prayer 
Your  hard  heart  denied, 
AVherefore  leave  your  scissors  there. 
Nestling  at  your  side  ? 


IV. 

Ah,  I  know,  my  pouting  pet. 
Stealing  is  a  sm ; 

But  small  pity  misers  get 
When  the  thieves  break  in. 
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PERSONALS. 

It  is  said  that  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany 
is  writing  a  commentary  on  the  Book  of  Job. 

—  The  gooil-hcarted  Duchess  of  Somei’sct  lias 
taken  Grisi’s  daughters  firom  Berlin,  and  in¬ 
tends  to  adopt  them. 

—  Mr.  Charles  Dickens  distributed  the  prizes 
to  the  students  of  the  Birmingham  and  Midland 
Institute,  on  the  6tli  inst. 

—  Prince  Arthur  is  having  a  ball-room  built 
in  connection  with  his  residence  at  Montreal, 
and  will  give  a  series  of  balls  during  the  winter. 

—  Dr.  Daniel  Wilson,  author  of  “  Prehistoric 
Man  ”  and  other  works,  has  just  published  “  A 
Biographical  Study,”  on  the  subject  of  Chat- 
terton. 

—  It  is  announced  in  Paris  that  next  ye.ar  the. 
profiles  of  the  Empress  and  the  Prince  Im])crial 
are  to  be  stamped  on  the  coin  of  the  realm  along¬ 
side  that  of  the  “  chief  of  the  State.” 

—  Mdlle.  Scssi,  the  new  soprano,  who  is  six 
parts  golden  hair  and  six  jiarts  bcautiftil  voice, 
IS  cngagcil  to  sing  in  London  to  the  jileasant 
tune  of  two  thousand  dollars  per  month. 

—  A  Life  of  Waterton,  the  very  cccentinc  but 
ardent  naturalist  and  traveller,  by  Mr.  Norman 
Moore,  of  St.  Catherine  Hall,  Cambridge,  is 
now  in  press.  It  will  be  prefixed  to  a  new  edi¬ 
tion  of  Waterton’s  “  Essays.” 

—  The  Orchestra  says  that  Chevalier  Bonola, 
the  manager  of  La  Scala,  has  been  sent  to  the 
debtors’  prison  in  Milan  in  consequence  of  his 
inability  to  pay  certain  damagc.s,  the  issue  of  a 
lawsuit  brought  against  him  by  Signor  Mon- 
gini. 

—  Mdme.  Sass,  who  has  been  singing  with 
great  eidat  at  Pergola,  has  received  from  the 
King  of  Italy  a  superb  diamond  bracelet,  valued 
at  7,000  francs ;  and  in  one  of  the  bouquets  sent 
her  was  a  fine  medallion  inlaid  with  rubies  and 
diamonds. 

—  About  two  years  ago  a  daring  French 
traveller,  M.  Lc  Saint,  planned  a  journey  from 
the  White  Nile  to  the  Gaboon,  across  the  least 
known  parts  of  Central  Africa.  He  was  well 
supported  by  jxjrsons  of  influence  in  France,  and 
instructed  by  the  various  scientific  societies,  but 
died  at  one  of  the  ivory-trading  establishments 
on  the  White  Nile  at  the  threshold  of  his  un¬ 
dertaking.  It  appears  that  a  successor  in  the 


bold  scheme  has  presented  himself  in  Lieuten¬ 
ant  Bizemont.  The  Empress  Eugiuiie  has  sul>- 
scrilwd  10,000  francs  towards  the  expenses  of 
this  journey,  and  the  Societe  de  Gwgraphie  and 
Cottseil  of  the  Isthuuis  of  Suez,  8,000  francs  each. 

—  There  is  much  amusement  at  Rome  over 
an  adventure  of  two  representatives  of  the  Iami- 
don  deini-iimnde,  who,  on  their  way  to  Rome, 
fasteneil  thcni.selves  on  an  innocent  prelate,  and 
were  presented  bv  him  to  Cardinal  Antouelli  as 
English  ladies  of  fashion. 

—  It  is  stated  by  a  correspondent  of  the  Man¬ 
chester  Guanlian,  that  Baroii  Rothschild  would 
have  been  one  of  the  new  Peers  but  for  tlie  ditti- 
culty  which  would  have  arisen  about  the  oath  on 
his  taking  his  seat.  The  Lords  still  sweiu:  “  on 
the  true  faith  of  a  Christian.” 

—  The  Porte  has  of  late  refused  permission 
to  foreigners,  whether  jirivate  or  oflicial,  to 
make  any  excavations  for  the  discovery  of  an¬ 
tiquities  within  its  territory,  the  jilea  being  that 
it  desires  to  reserve  alt  such  objects  for  the  Sul¬ 
tan’s  Museum  at  Constantinople. 

—  Mrs.  F.  W.  Lander,  who  is  now  playing  a 
successful  engagement  in  London,  was  biirii  in 
England;  her  father,  Mr.  Davenport,  originally 
a  KuTister  in  Edinburgh,  was  attracted  to  the 
stage  by  the  acting  of  the  elder  Kean,  whom  he 
succcetled  as  manager  of  the  Richmond  Theatre. 

—  Grisi  desired  that  her  IkmIj'  should  rest  in 
the  vault  in  which  her  two  eldest  daughters  are 
laid,  at  Pere  la  Chaise.  So  the  great  singer  will 
in  death  be  near  the  great  eomiioscr,  Rossini, 
with  whom  in  life  she  was  so  often  assiK-iated, 
and  whom  she  has  followed  at  .so  short  an  in- 
ten  al  to  the  tomb. 

—  A  brilliant  and  biting  attack  upon  the 
Roman  clergy,  entitled  “  Qui  etes-vous  1  Qui 
vous  etes,”  written  by  Alexandre  Weill,  has  just 
appeared  at  Paris,  where,  accoi’ding  to  the  title, 
it  may  be  procured  “  ehez  tons  les  libraires, 
Michel  lA5vy  toiijoiirs  excepte'.”  The  author  is 
by  birth  an  Alsatian  Jew,  and  a  well-known  He¬ 
brew  scholar. 

—  Mr.  Maitl.vnd,  descrilied  in  a  Parisian 
feuilleton  as  an  “  emphatically  strange  jierson- 
age”  {if  personage  J'ortment  elninge  may  1)C  so 
translated),  has,  it  appears,  taken  the  Lvccuin, 
and  is  engagetl  with  the  celebrated  M.  llcrve,  a 
sort  of  Offenbach  II.,  to  appear  there.  >1. 
Herve  is  to  act,  sing,  and  direct  the  orchestra  ; 
and  if  he  succeeds  in  doing  all  this,  he  will 
deserve  the  thousand  francs  a  night  which  it  is 
said  he  is  to  receive. 


TENNYSON’S  TWO  NORTHERN 
FARMERS. 

^piIESE  two  poems  —  the  first  published 
JL  with  “  EnoA  Arden”  in  1864,  and  the 
second  in  the  Laureate’s  new  volume,  “  Tlie 
Holy  Grail”  —  form  the  subject  of  an  ad¬ 
mirable  paper  in  the  last  number  of  the 
Spectator. 

If  our  water  modem  artists,  says  the 
writer,  had  as  much  literary  ingenuity  as 
they  have  pictorial  skill,  we  should  have 
more  than  one  attempt,  and  jmrhaps  more 
than  one  more  or  less  brilliant  attempt,  in 
the  next  Royal  Academy  to  paint  Mr.  Ten¬ 
nyson’s  “  Two  Northern  Farmers,”  old  style 
and  new  style,  as  pendants  to  each  other. 
It  is  not  at  least  the  poet’s  fault  if  they  arc 
never  as  vividly  portrayed  to  the  eye  as 
they  are  already  to  the  imagination  of  his 
millions  of  readers.  Even'  point  in  the 
situation  of  both  is  powerfully  conceived, 
and  is,  in  the  highest  sense,  capable  of  a 
pictorial  rendering,  though  a  great  artist 
well  knows  that  something  must  always  lie 
both  lost  and  gained  when  the  conception 
of  a  great  type  is  individualized.  The  poet 
may  select  those  accidents  of  place  and 
time,  and  those  alone,  which  go  to  help  the 
conception  of  the  tj’pe,  and  mav  omit  all 
which  are  not  thus  characteristic ;  the 
painter,  while  he  has  the  advantage  of  giv¬ 
ing  a  still  greater  vividness  of  effect  to  those 
which  are  characteristic,  is  compelled  also 
to  individualize  in  incidents  which  are  not 
coextensive  with  the  type,  and  so  to  narrow 
its  range.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  painter 
would  have  to  make  up  his  mind  whether 
to  paint  either  or  both  of  these  Northern 
Farmers  as  men  who  had  a  certain  pride 
in  the  expenditure  of  well-to-do  farmers, 
whose  dress  and  furniture  were  fully  up  to 
the  mark  of  their  income,  or  otherwise.  But 
there  is  nothing,  as  far  as  we  know,  in  either 
picture  to  determine  whether  the  farmer  in 
question  were  stingy  or  slightly  profuse  on 
matters  affecting  personal  appearance  and 
household,  unless,  indeed,  it  be  the  personal 
vanity  in  the  old-style  farmer  which  is  im¬ 
plied  in,  — 

“  Locale  ’ow  quoloty  smolles  when  they  sees  ma  a  passin’ 
by ! 

Says  to  thets^D  naw  cloot  —  what  a  man  a  bea  sewerly 

And,  in  fact,  the  type  would  cover  both  the 
man  who  liked  to  appear  at  least  as  well-to- 
do  as  he  was  known  to  be,  and  the  man  who 
cared  nothing  for  the  vanity  of  personal  ex¬ 
penditure,  and  would  even  prefer  to  be 
“  grubby  ”  so  long  as  he  was,  and  was 


known  to  be,  growing  in  ix*al  substance. 
Still,  the  painter  would  gain  something  in 
vividness  for  anvthing  he  lost  in  breadth, 
and  what  sharply  defined,  closelv  related, 
and 'well-contrasted  eonceiitions  tliesc  Two 
Northern  Fanners,  as  exhibited  in  the  last 
and  in  the  new  volume  of  poems,  really  are  1 

—  the  one  slowly  dying,  but  with  a  tenacity 
of  life  that  made  him  bitterly  resent  death 
as  a  positive  wrong,  clinging  vigorously  to 
every  fragment  of  ancient  custom,  massive, 
cloildish,  slow,  strong,  toil-worn,  but  with  a 
grand  air  of  both  aggressive  and  resisting 
obstinacy  of  purpose,  utterly  earthy  and 
bound  by  every  tie  to  the  earth,  yet  retain¬ 
ing  a  blind  though  pitying  respect  for  social 
rank  as  seen  in  holiday  people,  “  sipioire  ” 
and  “  quoloty  ”  generally,  and  half  redeem¬ 
ing  his  eartmness  by  the  depth  of  his  dumb 
and  disinterested  fidelity  to  the  only  thing 
he  really  loves  e.xcept  himself,  “  the  blessed 
feiilds  ” ;  —  the  other,  sharp,  go-aliead,  ac¬ 
tive,  mounted  on  a  stout  fast-trotting  ixiny, 
whose  hoofs  seem  to  ring  in  liis  ears  on  the 
hard  road  the  one  word  which  haunts  his 
imagination,  “proputty,  proputty,  proputty,” 

—  with  as  keen  a  contempt  for  poor  gentili¬ 
ty  as  for  poor  clotlhoppers,  small  of  nature, 
and  quite  educated  enough  lor  a  certain  de.x- 
terity  in  playing  off  small  sojihistries  on 
himself,  and  finally,  entirely  destitute  of  the 
dumb  veneration  for  the  land  itself  which 
induced  the  old-style  farmer  to  deprecate  so 
earnestly  the  introduction  of 

“  a  kittle  o’  steiinci 

Uuzzin’  and  maazin’  the  blessed  leulds  wi’  the  Divil's  oau 
team.” 

Surely  the  pictures  are  .sufficiently’  remark¬ 
able,  both  in  their  resemblances  and  their 
contrasts;  the  one,  a  slow,  obstinate,  in  his 
way  almost  religious  worshipper  of  the  land, 
apart  from  the  consider.ition  whether  he 
tilled  it  for  “  squoire,”  or  for  “  himself,”  and 
without  a  rumor  of  any  morality  in  his  head 
which  did  not  consist  either  in  doing  his 
duty  “by  the  lond,”  or  in  holding  to  any 
practice  to  which  he  had  been  aceiistomed 
for  “foorty  year,”  —  the  other,  a  slirewd, 
eonvineed  money-worshipper,  though  one 
who  prefers  “  proputty  ”  in  the  form  of  land 
to  any  other,  as  being  more  tangible,  stable, 
and  generally  satisfactory.  .  .  .  Whether 
the  .artists  take  our  hint  or  not,  these  two 
wonderful  portraits  of  Mr.  Tennyson’s  will 
certainly  go  down  to  history,  and  tlirow 
back  a  light  on  the  social  condition  of  rural 
England  in  the  nineteenth  century  such  as 
no  other  literary  work  with  which  we  are 
acquainted  has  had  the  power  to  concen¬ 
trate  on  that  strange  background  to  a  civili¬ 
zation  apparently  so  advanced. 


A  SERMON  IN  STONE. 

7IIATEVER  be  the  ultimate  fate  of  the 
Freneh  Empire,  it  will  cert.ainly  leave 
behind  it  one  monument,  which  if  not  exact¬ 
ly  (ere perenntus,  will  be  as  lasting  as  iron  and 
stone  can  make  it.  If  the  Enqiire  stamps 
no  permanent  mark  for  good  or  evil  upon 
French  morals,  French  intelligence,  or 
French  politics,  it  will  at  least  hand  on  to 
posterity  a  new  opera-house.  And  this 
ofiera-house  will  be  unrivalled  by  the  arehi- 
tecture  of  any  age  as  an  exjiression  of  the 
^irit  of  the  period  which-  gave  it  birth. 
The  Napoleonism  of  the  Second  Empire 
will  live  in  stone,  and  be  eloquent  as  a  ser¬ 
mon  on  the  characteristics  of  the  French 
mind  of  the  day,  so  far  as  Najioleonism  can 
influence  that  mind,  when  years  and  genei^ 
ations  have  passed  awav.  Now,  too,  that 
the  stains  which  defiled  Carjieau’s  notorious 
group  have  been  effaced,  it  is  only  just  to 
English  architeets  that  the  English  reader 
should  be  made  acquainted  with  tlie  real 
merits  of  a  building  of  so  much  pretence  and 
such  magnitude.  If  French  architects  are 
not  at  home  in  theatre-building,  in  what  are 
they  really  the  masters  of  English  architects, 
when  these  latter  are  not  fettered  by  the 
exactions  or  poverty  of  their  employers  ? 

M.  Gamier,  then,  the  architect  of  this 
new  house,  has  unconsciously  jiroduced  the 
keenest  satire  u{)on  the  existing  Empire,  in 
giving  architectural  expression  to  those  no¬ 
tions  of  the  good,  the  beautiful,  and  the  true 
which  he  himself  holds  in  the  highest  es¬ 
teem.  We  will  take  the  interior  of  the 
building  first.  Though  yet  very  far  from 
completion,  it  is  clearly  a  masterpiece  of 
arrangement ;  in  other  words,  of  the  French 
and  Napoleonist  gifts  for  organization.  The 
entrances,  the  vestibules,  the  waiting-rooms, 
the  corridors,  the  facilities  for  passing  to 
and  fro,  the  vast  space  prepared  for  the 
machinery  above  and  below  the  stage,  and 
the  iron-work  construction  of  the  whole 
building  are  admirable,  and  probably  alto¬ 
gether  unrivalled.  The  space  for  the  audi¬ 
ence  occupies  but  one  seventh  of  the  entire 


site  of  the  building,  while  the  breadth  of  the 
proscenium,  from  left  to  right,  is  only  about 
sixty-six  feet,  —  by  no  means  an  extrava¬ 
gant  allowance.  It  should  be  added  here 
that  a  noble  arcade,  with  lofty  columns  in 
pairs,  suiTounds  the  principal  staircase,  and 
promises  to  turn  out  extremely  well,  unless 
marred  by  capricious  sculpture  in  detail. 
The  construction  is  of  iron  and  stone  only, 
and  the  floors  are  of  concrete. 

Coming  out  from  the  interior,  and  turning 
to  the  general  architecture  of  the  enonnous 
fabric,  the  impression  of  astonishment  with 
which  the  critical  eye  is  struck  on  first  see¬ 
ing  it  is  (quickened  and  deepened  the  more 
the  design  is  studied.  A  more  pretentious 
and  unprincipled  architectural  comjmaition 
dou-s  not  exist  in  the  world,  and  the  bitterest 
of  anti-imperialists  must  be  satisfied  in  con¬ 
templating  this  the  crowning  artistic  achieve¬ 
ment  of  a  government  which  they  accuse  of 
being  destitute  of  all  principles  whatsoever, 
save  that  of  ruling  by  pretence  and  decep¬ 
tion.  In  the  first  place,  the  building  looks 
much  less  than  it  is,  on  account  of  the  enor¬ 
mous  and  needless  size  of  its  various  por¬ 
tions.  Almost  everything  about  it,  like  the 
Inqierialist  army  and  the  Imperialist  splen¬ 
dor,  is  a  great  deal  too  big.  In  the  second 
place,  every  canon  of  sound  design  is  vio¬ 
lated.  The  ground  story  is  immense  in 
height ;  the  next  storv  is  much  lower,  and 
the  highest  story  rivals  in  trumperincss  the 
most  blundering  of  London  streets  and 
“  mansions.”  On  the  top  of  the  whole  is 
placed  one  of  those  huge  square  masses  of 
stone,  which  the  commonplace  architect 
holds  to  be  the  correct  thing  in  theatre  build¬ 
ing,  but  which  he  is  utterly  unable  to  con¬ 
nect  naturally  with  the  rest  of  his  design. 
The  ground  storv,  again,  is  pierced  with  a 
series  of  huge,  skapeless  openings,  termed 
windows,  —  in  which,  it  must  be  added, 
some  excellent  iron-work  has  been  placed 
to  contain  the  glass.  The  vast  weight  of 
the  superstructure  is  thus  made  to  rest  on 
what  not  only’  appears  to  be,  but  is,  the 
weakest  part  of  the  building.  What  would 
have  been  said  to  such  a  device  by  Michael 
Angelo,  or  Bramante,  or  Raffaelle,  or  the 
Middle  Age  architects,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
imagine.  The  mighty  candelabra  at  the 
chief  entrances  are  simply  masses  of  marble 
and  bronze,  ludicrous  in  their  ugliness  and 
their  violation  of  all  principles  of  design  in 
stone  and  metal.  Tlie  whole  building  is,  in 
truth,  a  monster  of  bizarrerie,  and  is  fit 
only  for  reproduction  in  sugar  to  be  placed 
upon  a  "igantic  cake  at  a  festival  given  by 
a  grateful  municipality  to  a  prefect  of  the 
Seine.  The  materials  of  tlie  work,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  unexceptionable,  the  marbles 
which  enter  largely  into  the  design  arc  vari¬ 
ous  and  beautiful,  and  the  mechanical  work 
cannot  be  surpassed  in  strength  and  finish. 

As  to  ihe  notorious  group  which  has  been 
so  well  blackened  and  so  completely  puri¬ 
fied,  the  whole  afl’air  is  ludicrously’  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  reckless  morale  and  the  prac¬ 
tical  blundering  of  the  sy.stem  of  the  last 
eighteen  years.  A  brief  inscription  on  the 
right  side  of  the  jirincipal  fa9ade  informs 
the  world  that  the  opera  is  the  home  of  lyric 
poetry,  and  underneath  this  announcement  is 
jilaced  M.  Carpeau’s  colossal  group  of  half- 
tipsy  and  naked  bacchanals  1  On  the  left 
side  of  the  facade  we  learn  that  the  opera 
is  the  home  of  the  dance,  and  underneath 
apjiears  another  colossal  group  intensely 
proiier  and  amply  clothed,  meant  by  the 
sculptor  to  suggest  the  genius  of  poetry. 
And  while  M.  Carjieau’s  bacchanals  abound 
with  life  and  animal  energy,  the  sculptor  of 
the  corresponding  group  has  produced  a  set 
of  statues  as  dull  as  they  are  decorous.  If 
we  lived  in  an  age  when  people  believed  in 
diablerie,  who  would  not  say  that  some  ma¬ 
licious  demon  had  inspired  the  whole  con¬ 
ception  and  execution  and  placing  of  these 
groups  ?  On  the  whole,  it  is  a  most  strik¬ 
ing  fact,  and  consolatory  to  English  archi¬ 
tects,  that  new  Paris,  when  it  produces 
anything  less  monotonous  than  M.  Hauss- 
mann’s  new  streets  and  boulevards,  breaks 
out  into  so  startling  a  proof  of  the  decay  of 
the  old  French  architectural  genius.  Let 
us  add,  at  the  same  time,  that  we  have  not 
met  with  one  single  Frenchman  who  does 
not  condemn  the  design  of  the  building  in 
the  most  unqualified  terms;  and  that  it  will 
cost  when  completed,  at  the  end  of  some 
four  or  five  years  hence,  at  the  very  least, 
two  millions  sterling. 


The  pathetic  little  figure,  shown  on  page 
36,  does  not  reqiiire  any  explanation  to 
make  her  case  understood.  The  small  min¬ 
strel,  worn  out  with  her  wanderings,  has  fal¬ 
len  asleep  in  a  doorway.  The  sketch  proves 
that  London  street  life  is  not  without  its  pic¬ 
turesque  points. 


January  15,  1870.] 
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UNCLE  BATCHELOR’S  OPINIONS. 

E  was  a  cynic  was  Uncle  Batchelor ;  and 
though  the  kindest-hearted  creature 
you ’d  meet,  even  on  a  Christmas  morping, 
in  England,  he  eould  n’t  help  saying  a  hanl 
thing  now  and  then. 

Tlie  conversation  on  Christmas  eve  ha|)- 

Ened  to  turn  u^mn  Uncle  Batchelor’s  sintjk- 
•ity  of  disposition. 

“  You  might  as  well  be  a  hennit,  Uncle 
Batchelor,”  said  Miss  Marj-. 

“I  would  n’t,  though,”  retorted  uncle, 

“  because  there ’s  a  Her  in  hermit ;  and 
that ’s  an  objection  to  the  name.” 

“  I  know,”  said  my  mother,  who  was  al¬ 
ways  arranging  ideal  matches,  “  I  know 
the  very  person  for  you,  uncle ;  it ’s  a 
lady  —  ” 

“  I  supposed  as  much,”  interposed  my  un¬ 
cle. 

“  Don’t  interrupt  me  when  1  ’m  talking  for  | 
your  good.  I  am  going  to  say  it ’s  a  lady 
who  has  retired  from  the  world.” 

“  Ah !  ”  said  uncle :  “  a  widow  V  ” 

“  Yes,”  answered  my  mother ;  “  young  and 
handsome.” 

“Won’t  do,” returned  Uncle  Batchelor; 
then  he  added,  somewhat  sententiously, 

“  A  young  and  handsome  widow,  whoretires 
from  the  world,  docs  so,  like  a  child  secret¬ 
ing  itself  behind  a  curtain  in  a  game  of  hide 
and  seek.  It  is  that  she  may  be  sought  for, 
found,  and  brought  out  again.” 

“TVTiy  do  vou  call  women  the  ‘oiiposite 
sex’?”  asked  Cousin  Annie,  wilfully. 

“  Because,  my  dear,  they  ‘  contrary  as  | 
the  French  express  it,”  returned  Uncle  i 
Batchelor;  “and  the  French  use  the  word 
very  happily.”  “  But,”  said  my  uncle,  “  why 
on  earth  should  lovers  call  their  sweethearts 
‘  angels  ’  ?  All  the  angels  in  whom  we ’ve 
any  warrant  for  believing,  are  of  the  male  | 
sex.”  ! 

And  here  the  old  gentleman,  who  was  a  I 
bit  of  a  theologian,  began  a  list  from  St.  I 
Michael  downwards.  He  certainly  had  the  | 
best  of  the  argument.  I 


them  off  on  his  lingers,  “there’s  penance, 
matrimony  —  ” 

“  Stop  r’  interrupted  uncle,  his  eyes 
twinkling.  “  That ’s  where  you  ’re  wrong. 
Penance  and  matrimony  are  the  same 
thinw.” 

His  Reverence  laughed;  and  so  they 
passed  their  evening  jileasantly  together. 

A  married  couple  who  were  staying  with 
us  were  always  quarrelling.  The  husband 
left  us  for  a  journey.  His  wife  accompanied 
him  to  the  train. 

“  To  make  sure  that  he  does  go,”  said  my 
uncle. 

She  wept  verj-  much. 

“  ily  dear  madam,”  said  my  uncle,  quiet¬ 
ly,  “restrain  your  tears  ....  till  he  re¬ 
turns  !  ” 

She  gave  him  such  a  look !  My  uncle 
snuffed. 

I  never  recollect  my  uncle  being  more  de¬ 
lighted  by  the  accidental  confirmation  of 
his  expressed  opinion  on  matrimony  than  on 
one  occasion  when  he  happened  to  be  at 
dinner,  in  the  North  Country,  with  a  num¬ 
ber  of  middle-aged  married  men. 

My  uncle  boasted  his  freedom,  —  they 
theirs.  My  uncle  was  nowhere  against  such 
a  cloud  of  witnesses,  —  a  cloud,  for,  in  proof 
of  their  freedom,  they  were  all  smoking,  and 
moreover,  <lid  not  spare  the  wine.  As  the 
bottles  passed,  so  they  grew  more  quart- 
valiant  in  their  assertions  of  domestic  lib¬ 
erty.  . 

“  As  for  me,”  said  the  master  of  the 
house,  loudly  and  boldly,  “  in  my  own  house 
I’m  an  iiutocrat,  —  a  perfect  Julius  C^sar.” 

His  wife  opened  the  door. 

“  Look  here,  gentlemen !  ”  said  she,  in 
her  northern,  sharp  manner,  “  you ’d  better 
all  go  home.  And  as  for  Julius  Ca!sar,” 
turning  to  her  discomfited  husband,  “  he  ’ll 
just  walk  up  stairs  with  me  I  ” 

My  uncle  chuckled,  and  wished  them  good 
night. 


LORD  DERBY. 


“  However  much  you  mav  abuse  us  poor 
women,”  said  Miiry  to  Unefe  Batchelor  one 
day,  “  at  all  events,  you  ’ll  own  that  we  ’re 
more  self-denying  than  men.” 

“  Yes,”  replied  uncle.  “  Y'ou  ’ll  sacrifice 
yourselves  to  gain  your  object.” 

“  The  Pagans,”  obsen  ed  Matilda,  who  ' 
was  well  read,  and  trusted  much  to  the  sud-  i 
denness  of  her  mode  of  attack  on  Uncle  I 
Batchelor,  “  the  Pagans  were  able  to  appre-  | 
elate  women.  They  made  the  Graces  and  i 
the  Muses  women.”  I 

“  Yes,”  returned  my  uncle,  as  ready  as  ^ 
Dr.  Lempricre  himself,  “and  the  Furies  > 
too.”  I 

With  that  he  took  a  prodigious  pinch  of  1 
snuff.  I 

“  A  man  who  takes  snufl',”  cried  out  little  | 
Emmy,  coming  to  the  rescue,  “  can’t  make  j 
love.”  I 

Amor  nascitur  non  fit.  Go  and  look  that  i 
out  in  the  dictionary,  Alatilda.”  I 

Uncle  Batchelor  retreated,  firing  a  pinch 
of  rappee  as  he  disappeared. 

My  father  and  mother  were  in  the  middle 
of  a  domestic  argument  when  uncle  came  in. 
Mother  straightway  fell  to  weeping,  and  my 
father  gave  in. 

“  I  never  understood  the  force  of  water, 
John,”  remarked  Uncle  Batchelor  to  my 
father,  “until  I  saw  your  wife  cry.  Her 
tears  turned  the  nrf/ument.” 

“I  got  the  best  of  iy’  said  my  father, 

“  as  far  as  the  grounds  of  reasoning  went.” 

“  Grounds,”  replied  uncle,  catching  at 
the  word.  “Yes,  you  might  have  won  | 
there ;  but  she  contpiered  by  water.”  i 

1  have  said  that  Uncle  Batchelor  was  a  bit  | 
of  a  theologian.  A  Catholic  priest  used  to  j 
visit  at  our  house,  and  nothing  gave  uncle  j 
greater  pleasure  than  to  exchange  pinches  ! 
of  snuff  with  him  and  to  argue  out  various  ! 
points  of  difference  between  them ;  in  which  I 
warfare  uncle  always  came  oft’  second  best,  1 
except  once,  and  this  was  the  occasion. 

“  You ’ve  only  got  six  sacraments  in  your  ' 
Church,”  my  uncle  asserted.  I 

“  Six !  ”  exclaimed  his  Reverence,  aston¬ 
ished.  “  Why,  Mr.  Bivtchelor,  there  are 
seven.” 

“I  know  better,”  retorted  my  uncle;  I 
“you’ve  only  six.” 

“  Permit  me,”  said  the  clergyman,  mild¬ 
ly,  feeling  sure  of  his  ground,  “to  enu¬ 
merate  them.  Two  arc  the  same  as  with 
you — ” 

“  Quite  so,”  answered  uncle,  complacent- 

ly- 

“Then,”  continued  the  priest,  checking 


Lord  derby,  the  subject  of  the  portrait 
on  our  first  jiage,  was  bom  March  the 
2Dlh,  1799,  at  Knowslev  Park,  Lancashire. 
He  was  educated  .at  Eton  and  at  Christ 
Church,  Oxford,  where  he  obtained  the 
Chancellor’s  prize  for  Latin  verse.  He 
was  returned  to  the  House  of  Commons  in 
1821,  and  in  1824  made  his  maiden  speech, 
which,  though  on  a  matter  of  mere  local  in¬ 
terest,  elicited  a  high  eulogium  from  Sir 
James  Mackintosh.  He  at  once  took  rank 
among  the  ablest  debaters  and  most  promi¬ 
nent  leaders  of  the  Whig  opposition  to  the 
Ministry  of  the  Earl  of  Liverpool. 

“  It  cannot  be  said,”  says  the  Times,  in 
an  .'idmirable  biographical  paper,  “that 
Lord  Derby  was  in  the  highest  sense  of  the 
word  a  great  st.atesman,  he  certainlv  was  a 
most  wonderful  man,  and  he  was  fiom  to 
command.  He  was  the  most  versatile  poli¬ 
tician  of  our  time.  As  a  debater  he  was  in 
his  best  days  more  than  a  match  for  any 
adversarj'.  Nearly  twenty  years  ago  the 
late  Lord  Aberdeen,  who  had  heard  the  old 
oratorical  giants,  coupled  Lord  Derby  with 
Mr.  Gladstone  as  the  two  best  speakers  he 
ha<l  ever  listened  to.  The  fame  of  his  en¬ 
counters  ivith  O’Connell  in  his  earlier  years 
will  long  survive ;  while  in  more  recent 
years,  and  until  his  voice  grew  thin  and 
husky,  a  speech  of  his  in  the  House  of 
Lords  was  always  a  marvellous  feat,  and 
stamped  him  as  the  first  of  our  orators.  It 
was  not  in  mastery  of  his  own  language 
alone  that  he  excelled.  His  translations 
from  foreign  and  classical  languages  would 
deserve  to  be  remembered,  even  if  he  had 
no  other  title  to  a  splendid  repute.  With 
a  strong  English  character,  too,  his  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  foreign  politics  was  re¬ 
markable, —  even  minute,  and  it  was  no 
doubt  as  much  through  Lord  Derby’s  in¬ 
fluence  among  foreign  statesmen  as  through 
his  own  good  sense  that  in  the  last  Torv’ 
Government  Lord  Stanley  was  en.abled  to 
conduct  our  foreign  relations  with  more 

than  ordinary  success . 

“  We  have  spoken  of  Lord  Derby  chiefly  as 
a  statesman.  But,  after  all,  it  is  the  man  — 
ever  brilliant  and  impulsive  —  that  has  most 
won  the  admiration  of  his  countrymen.  He 
was  a  splendid  specimen  of  an  Englishman, 
and  whether  he  was  engaged  in  furious  de¬ 
bate  with  demagogues,  or  in  lowly  conversa¬ 
tion  on  religion  with  little  children,  or  in 
parley  with  jockej’s,  while  training  Toxo- 
philite,  or  rendering  Homer  into  English 
verse,  or  in  stately  Latin  discourse  as  the 
Chancellor  of  his  University,  or  in  joyous 
talk  in  a  drawing-room  among  ladies,  whom 
he  delighted  to  chaff,  or  in  caring  for  the 
needs  of  Lancashire  operatives,  mere  was 


a  force  and  fire  about  him  that  acted  like  a  | 

spell . He  will  long  live  in  memory 

as  one  of  the  most  remarkable,  and  indeed 
irresistible  men  of  our  time,  —  a  man  pri¬ 
vately  beloved  and  publicly  admired,  who 
showed  extraordinary  cleverness  in  many 
ways,  was  the  greatest  orator  of  his  day, 
and  was  the  most  brilliant,  though  not  the 
most  successful.  Parliamentary  leader  of  the 
last  half-century.”  I 


RANDOM  NOTES. 


The  ceiling  of  the  new  Paris  Opera 
House  is  of  copper,  and  is  composed  of  a 
number  of  plates  bolted  together  so  a.s  to  be 
easily  taken  to  pieces.  The  whole  will  be 
movable  ;  tlius  the  height  of  the  nwin  may  j 
be  regulated  at  will.  ^  j 

—  A  plan  has  just  been  formed  at  Cam-  ! 
bridge  for  the  deliver)-  of  a  series  of  lectures  j 
to  women  by  those  who  are  directly  occu-  ■ 
pied  in  the  instruction  of  the  university. 
The  lectures  will  be  open  to  women  of ! 
seventeen  and  upwards,  and  the  subjects 
proposed  at  present  are  English  histoiy, 
language,  and  literature,  Latin,  (ireek,  Ger¬ 
man,  French,  algebra,  and  the  principles  of  j 
arithmetic,' geometT)',  logic,  political  econ-  ; 
omy,  botany,  geolog)-,  and  physical  geogra-  j 
phy,  chemistry,  harmony  and  thorough-bass,  , 
and  the  theory  of  sound  in  its  application 
to  music. 

—  A  French  pajier  tells  the  following 
curious  stor}-  of  a  ])hotographer’s  revenge : 

“  A  Moldo-Wallachian  Prince  ”  —  whatever  ^ 
that  m.ay  be  —  had  his  likeness  taken  by  i 
one  of  these  scientific  artists  the  other  day,  j 
and  was  so  dissatisfied  with  the  unflattering  j 
result,  that  he  declined  to  pay  for  it.  There-  i 
uj)on  the  photographer  had  a  large  number  | 
of  copies  struck  off,  and  offered  them  for  I 
sale  as  portraits  of  Trau])mann.  The  sue-  i 
cess  of  the  experiment  was  prodigious ;  and  | 
the  Moldo-Wallac Ilian  Prince  awoke  one  | 
morning  and  found  himself  —  or,  more  ! 
strictly  speaking.  Ids  portrait  —  inl'amous !  | 

—  Tlic  reader  is  of  course  familiar  with 
Thackeray’s  verses  on  the  bouillabaisse,  i 
Thinking  of  his  old  Paris  student  days,  as  j 
he  cats  the  dish  at  a  restaurant  in  the  Rue  j 
Neuve  des  Petits  Champs,  Thackeray  in 
this  stanza  recalls  sever.al  of  his  ancient  j 
friends :  —  i 

“  There ’s  Jack  has  made  a  wondrous  marriage,  I 
There ’s  laughing  Tom  is  laughing  yet,  I 

And  brave  Augustus  drives  his  carriage,  | 

And  poor  old  Fred ’s  in  the  Gazette.  | 

On  James’s  head  the  grass  is  growing. 

Good  librd  1  the  world  has  wagged  aiiace,  —  ! 

Since  here  we  set  the  claret  flowing  ! 

And  drank  and  ate  the  bouillabaisse.”  I 

Tlie  “  laughing  Tom  ”  was  Mr.  Thomas  j 
Fra.ser,  who  died  verv’  recently.  The 
“  James  ”  on  whose  head  the  grass  was  1 
growing  was  James  Smith,  the  brother  of 
Horace  Smith,  and  one  of  the  authors  of  | 
“  Rejected  Addresses.”  1 

—  The  North  German  Correspondent,  , 
tolerably  well  known  as  the  organ  of 
Count  Bismarck,  replies  to  an  attack  made  ' 
on  that  statesman  in  the  Edinburgh  Re- 
view,  and  denies  that  jiersonal  jiique  had  ; 
anything  to  do  with  the  late  war.  The  ^ 
writer,  in  one  portion  of  his  defence  of  the 
Count,  alludes  to  the  schemes  of  France 
and  Austria  in  these  terms :  Prussia  was 
first  to  be  debased  in  the  public  opinion  of 
Europe  and  then  to  be  dismembered.  It 
is  well  known  to  the  initiated  that  A'cnice 
had  been  ceded  to  P'rauce  before  a  shot  was 
fired  in  1866,  and  that  on  the  12th  of  June 
of  that  year,  one  day  after  the  letter  of  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  to  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys, 
a  convention  was  concluded  between  the 
Cabinets  of  Vienna  and  Paris,  according  to  ; 
which  F'rance,  after  the  overthrow  of  Prus¬ 
sia,  was  to  be  indemnified  by  compensa-  , 
tions  or,  in  other  words,  by  the  left  bank  of  j 
the  Rhine.  This,  according  to  the  Nortli  | 
German  Correspondent,  was  the  cause  of  I 
the  sudden  attack  on  Austria. 

—  The  Madras  Times  states  that  there  is  , 
an  English  officer  in  Madras  who  is  at  once 
a  Lieutenant-Colonel  in  the  Staff  Corps, 
Government  Agent  at  Chepauk,  Pavinastcr 
of  Camatie  Stipendiaries,  and  translator  of 
Persian  and  Ilindostance  to  the  Madras  | 
Government.  In  these  days  of  retrench-  j 
ment  it  was  unlikely  that  this  pluralist  i 
should  be  allowed  to  escape  scot-five,  and  i 
he  was  accordingly  directed  to  report  on  . 
his  own  abolition.  With  a  grim  smile  he  ; 
performed  the  task,  and  emphatically  re-  ; 
ported  in  favor  of  his  own  abolition  as  Gov¬ 
ernment  agent  and  pav-master.  The  satis-  I 
factor)-  nature  of  his  report  was,  however,  i 
neutralized  by  “  a  kind  of  postscript,”  in  | 


which  he  said  that  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  re¬ 
mark  that  if  his  offices  of  Government 
agent  at  Chepauk  and  pa)'master  of  Car¬ 
natic  stipends  were  abolished.  Government 
would  have  to  pay  him  three  hundred  ru¬ 
pees  a  month  more  for  performing  his  di¬ 
minished  duties.  It  so  happens  that  all  his 
offices  are  held  upon  a  consolidated  pay, 
which  is  some  rupee  or  two  less  than  the 
military  jiay  of  the  occupant  would  be  if 
employed  with  a  regiment,  and  less  by  300 
rupees  than  the  pay  of  his  rank  jilus  that  of 
translator  to  Government.  Under  these 
circumstances  it  is  thought  improbable  that 
he  will  be  denied  the  pleasure  of  perform¬ 
ing  his  multifarious  duties  on  rather  less 
than  his  militar)-  pay. 

—  It  is  stateil  in  one  of  the  Paris  papers 
that,  during  the  works  of  demolition  ren¬ 
dered  nccessarv  by  the  construction  of  a 
new  street  in  the  Quartier  Saint-Marcel,  a 
cemeter)-  used  in  the  days  of  the  first  Rev¬ 
olution  has  been  uncovered.  Among  other 
human  remains  was  found  a  remarkably 
beautiful  head  of  a  woman  in  a  wonderful 
state  of  preservation.  The  fair  hair  still 
adhering  to  the  skull  bears  the  coiffure  in 
fashion  in  1793-4,  with  twisted  and  jxiwdered 
tresses.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  head 
belonged  to  one  of  the  victims  of  the  revolu- 
tionaiy-  tribunal,  but  it  is  a  singular  circum¬ 
stance  that  the  eyes  are  covered  with  a 
black  frontlet.  As  no  mention  is  made  in 
the  chronicles  of  the  time  of  any  one  among 
those  executed  being  blindfolded  before 
mounting  the  scaffold,  this  discover)-  has 
much  puzzled  the  workmen  who  have  been 
conducting  the  excavations.  Le  Iteveil  says 
they  have  sent  the  head  to  M.  Jules  Claretie, 
who  has  made  the  customs  and  particulars 
of  the  Revolution  his  especial  study,  on  the 
chance  of  his  being  able  to  solve  the  mys- 
ter)-  which  at  present  envelops  this  acci¬ 
dental  discover)-. 

—  It  seems  that  French  theatrical  man¬ 
agers  have  some  chance  of  being  relieved  at 
last  of  that  burdensome  poor-rate  which  has 
helped  to  drive  so  many  of  them  into  the 
bankruptcy  court  during  the  past  sixty 
years.  The  droit  des  jmuvres  was  one  of  the 
ingenious  creations  of  the  First  Napoleon. 
Finding  it  difficult  to  support  the  hospitals 
and  a.s)-lmns  of  the  empire  out  of  a  budget 
that  had  already  plenty  to  do  in  keeping  the 
army  and  navy,  to  say  nothing  of  the  Sov¬ 
ereign’s  numerous  family  of  brothers,  the 
Emiieror  hit  upon  the  plan  of  making  theat¬ 
rical  managers  pay  ten  per  cent  of  their 
gross  receipts  towards  the  maintenance  of 
public  charities.  This  was  an  unjust  tax, 
for  there  was  no  reason  why  managers 
should  be  compelled  to  pay  more  towards 
the  support  of  the  poor  than  the  con¬ 
ductors  of  any  other  private  enterprise ; 
and  it  was  also  a  cruel  tax,  for  managers 
were  often  obliged  to  declare  themselves 
bankrupts  for  sums  less  than  they  had  paid 
to  the  hospitals  during  the  year  ol  their 
failure.  There  was  an  instance  of  this  two 
years  ago,  in  Paris,  when  the  manager  of 
the  Porte  Saint  Martin  Theatre  failed  for 
85,000  francs,  h.aving  paid  137,000  francs 
into  the  exchequer  during  the  preceding 
twelvemonth.  The  unreasonable  tax  wifi 
probably  be  abolished  before  long. 

—  A  Parisian  correspondent  of  the  Court 
Journal,  w-riting  on  the  subject  of  ladies’ 
dress  in  that  city,  states  that  long  trains 
have  been  abandoned,  and  describes  a  new 
fa.diion  called  “  la  robe  ronde.”  which  con¬ 
sists  of  a  gown  made  quite  plain,  about  a 
yard  too  long  before  and  behind.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  this  garment  is  a 
most  admirably  inconvenient  design,  but  it 
is  impossible  to  hear  of  its  adoption  with¬ 
out  the  melancholy  reflection  that  it  must 
nearly  have  exhausted  the  ingenuity  which 
devises  articles  of  female  attire  that  do  not 
and  are  not  intended  to  fit  the  wearer.  We 
have  already  seen  gowns  too  long,  too  short, 
too  wide,  too  narrow ;  in  fact,  for  years  no 
one  has  ever  seen  a  gown  which  was  not 
cither  too  vast  or  too  scanty,  and  after  “  la 
robe  ronde  ”  has  had  its  day,  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  else  which  can  be  done  by  the  ladies 
but  to  have  their  clothes  made  the  proper 
size.  It  is  true  that  further  development 
might  be  attained  by  extension  upwards,  — 
gowns  might  begin  at  the  top  of  the  head, 
and  by  means  of  a  pole  or  brass  rod  might 
be  carried  in  that  direction  to  an  immense 
altitude.  Apertures  would  of  course  bo 
necessaiy-  for  the  eyes,  and  a  costume  of 
this  nature  would  produce  a  novel  if  not  a 
pleasing  effect.  Bevond  this  there  is  abso¬ 
lutely  nothing  which  can  be  suggested  in 
the  way  of  misfits,  and  the  time  cannot 
now  be  far  distant  when  we  may  hope  to 
see  women  clothed  and  in  their  right 
minds. 


January  15, 1870.] 
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ECHO. 

I■'A^lY  «nx;kin;j:-l)ii-d,  wlit-re  liCtit 
'  Lovest  thou  thine  airy  nest  V 
Hid  in  ivied  ruin,  where 
Bat  and  owl  thy  dwelling:  share, 
Holding  in  thy  very  breath, 

'lliou  dost  listen,  mute  as  death. 

Till  some  urchin’s  majjic  ^lee 
Sets  thy  lau'^hin"  chorus  tree  V 

Oft  from  glen  or  mountain-side 
Peals  thy  clamor  far  and  wide ; 
Shouting  now  in  claru)n  tones. 

Now  low-breathing  sighs  and  moans ; 
Mocking,  near  dee{x-averned  shore. 
Sea-bird’s  cry  and  ocean’s  roar ; 

Or,  within  clt-haunted  vale. 

Fondly  whispering  love’s  sweet  tale. 

But  in  old  cathedral  vast 
Best-loved  dwelling-place  thou  hast. 
Oft,  when  swells  the  holy  song, 

One  clear  tone  will  linger  long ; 

And  when  soars  this  mellow  note. 
Seeming  heavenward  to  lloat. 

Like  an  answ’ring  voice  divine. 
Surely,  Echo,  it  is  thine ! 


LADY  MACNAMAllA’S  STORY.  | 

IT  was  eight-and-thirty  years  ago,  and  I  | 
had  been  married  live  or  six  years,  when  j 
I  went  to  live  at  ^lanorbere  Lodge.  The  | 
ship  in  which  my  husband  had  been  first  I 
lieutcnani  was  ])aid  olT.  He  had  got  Ida  : 
rank  as  commander,  but  had  no  immediate  I 
prospect  of  employment  afloat,  so  his  mind 
naturally  turned  to  the  occupation  he  loved  : 
best,  next  to  his  profession,  —  fox-hunting:  , 
a  passion  for  whic  h  sport  came  to  him  by  | 
nature,  as  the  second  son  of  a  Lincolnshire  ! 
sejuire.  His  younger-son’s  portion,  with  my  j 
dowry  and  his  j)ay,  though  altogether  mak-  ; 
ing  up  a  comfortable  income,  would  not  suf-  I 
fice  for  that  very  expensive  amusement,  un-  i 
less  we  could  find  a  house  in  a  good  situation,  ' 
at  a  moderate  rent ;  and  we  were  looking  for  i 
such  a  house,  when  one  day  Dick  came  in,  ! 
radiant  with  expectation,  to  tell  me  he  had  { 
heard  of  one  beyond  the  dreams  of  avarice,  j 
or  rather  of  economy.  It  was  in  the  heart  i 
of  the  shires,  within  easy  reach  of  three  first- 
rate  packs,  had  capital  stabling,  and  was  | 
all  to  be  let  by  the  year  at  a  fabulously  low 
rental. 

It  is  a  maxim  with  me  that  nothing  is  to 
be  had  for  less  than  its  value,  so  I  was  not 
quite  so  sanguine  as  Dick ;  but  I  agreed  with 
him  in  thinking  it  worth  while  that  he 
should  run  down  and  look  at  the  ])l.ace. 

He  went,  and  came  back  delighted.  He 
had  spared  no  pains  to  find  out  what  there 
could  be  amiss  with  the  house,  but  had  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  almost  faultless. 
Indeed,  it  seemed  to  him  such  a  prize  that 
he  had  fe.ared  to  lose  it  by  delay,  and  had 
taken  it  at  once  for  a  year  certain.  “  1  am 
sure  you  will  like  it,  my  love*,”  he  said.  “  It 
is  an  old  house,  a  great  deal  larger  and 
handsomer  than  we  want,  but  that  docs  not 
matter.”  I  was  cjuite  content  so  that  he 
pleased  himself,  and  a  very  few  days  saw  us  ! 
settled  at  Manorbere. 

I  found  the  place  all  that  Dick  had  said 
it  was.  The  house  as  it  now  stood  hail  ap¬ 
parently  been  only  a  wing  of  the  ancient 
luansiob.  Part  of  the  principal  building  had 
been  eompletely  pulled  down,  but  for  some 
reason  or  other  a  portion  abutting  upon  the 
present  house  had  been  left  standing,  and 
was  converted,  the  lower  part  into  a  cart- 
house,  and  the  first  floor  into  a  place  for  car¬ 
penter’s  work,  lumber,  and  so  forth. 

On  the  ground-floor  the  communication 
had  been  walled  up,  where  a  door  had  for¬ 
merly  opened  upon  a  passage  running  near¬ 
ly  the  length  of  the  present  house.  A  simi¬ 
lar  corridor  ran  along  the  first-floor,  and 
here  the  disused  part  of  the  house  was  di¬ 
vided  from  the  dwelling  only  by  a  strong 
oaken  door,  heavily  barred  and  bolted.  A 
staircase  led  up  from  the  ground-floor  to  this 
end  of  the  corridor ;  but  it  was  seldom  used, 
as  we  inhabited  the  rooms  at  the  other  ex¬ 
tremity,  and  the  servants’  chambers  were 
reached  also  by  a  difierent  stair.  The  door 
itself  looked  as  if  it  could  resist  everything 
except  treachery  in  the  garrison,  and  even 
a  traitor  would  have  had  some  difficulty  in 
removing  the  defences,  so  rusted  were  they 
in  their  places. 

There  was  nothing  at  ail  gloomy  about 
the  house.  The  rooms  were  large  and  light, 
with  the  ample  windows  characteristic  of 
English  houses  erected  before  the  imposition 
of  the  window-tax  gave  oim  builders  their 
present  traditions.  The  principal  sitting- 
room  was  a  very  large  one  on  the  ground-floor, 
looking  nearly  south,  and  catching  all  the 


sunshine  in  its  b.ay-windows.  'lljese  opened 
on  a  raised  terrace,  beneath  which  was  a 
jiretty  flower-garden,  and  there  was  a  pad- 
dock  with  fine  trees  beyond,  'flie  stables 
were  of  much  later  date  than  the  house, 
and  were  excellent. 

Of  course  we  soon  made  acquaintance 
with  our  neighlairs,  and  the  assendilies  to 
see  the  hounds  throw  off  on  a  fine  morning 
were  very  pleasant  and  soi-iable.  We  had  : 
no  close  carriage,  and  oim  house  was  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  any  visitable  i 
families,  so  at  first  we  declined  all  dinner  j 
invitations.  But  that  sort  of  thing  never  ! 
goes  on  long  when  those  concerned  are  still  ' 
young,  cheerful,  and  sociable,  and  very  soon  , 
we  got  into  the  way  of  going  frequently  to  , 
dine  and  sleep  at  our  neighbors’  places.  At 
the  very  first  of  these  dinner  parties,  the 
truth  came  out  about  Manorbere. 

“  It  is  very  nice  having  you  and  Captain 
Maenamara  at  Manorbere,”  said  a  certain 
lively  Mrs.  Brodrick  to  me,  when  we  ladies  . 
went  to  the  drawing-room  after  dinner.  “  I 
do  so  hate  having  a  house  shut  up ;  and,  in¬ 
deed,  there  was  a  talk  last  year  of  its  lieing 
pulled  down,  since  nobcwly  would  take  it.” 

“  But  why  would  nobmly  take  it  ?  I  j 
think  it  so  charming,”  said  1.  I 

“  Well,  i>erhaps  it  is  foolish ;  but  you  ' 
know  a  great  many  people  really  do  not  ; 
like  living  in  a  house  that  has  such  a  ! 
name.”  ■ 

“  A  name  for  what  V  ” 

“  Being  haunted.” 

“  Haunted !  ” 

“  (lood  gracious  !  did  not  you  know 
about  the  ghost  ?  ” 

I  burst  out  laughing.  “  So  that  is  the 
reason  of  our  getting  it  so  cheap  ?  I  am 
really  very  much  obliged  to  the  ghost.”  , 

“  How  Olid  that  you  should  not  have 
heard  of  it !  But  1  am  so  sorry  I  mentioned 
it.  Y'ou  are  so  much  alone  there.  I  hope 
it  won’t  make  you  uncomfortable.”  i 

“  Thank  you ;  it  only  makes  me  laugh,  j 
But  do  tell  me  the  story  of  the  house.”  | 

*•  Hush  1  ”  sahl  another  ladv,  “  don’t  talk 
about  it  now.  Here  comes  Mrs.  Dormer  ”  ! 
(our  hostess),  “and  she  never  quite  likes  ! 
the  subject.”  i 

My  curiosity,  however,  being  roused,  I  i 

begged  Mrs.  Brodrick,  the  first  time  an  j 
opportunity  offered,  for  a  tete-a-tSte  to  give  \ 
me  particulars  as  to  our  tiers-parti  at  Man¬ 
orbere.  And  this  is  the  substance  of  her 
narrative. 

Tlie  last  family  that  had  lived  in  the  house  ! 
was  that  of  Colonel  Feai-on,  a  widower  with 
tlmee  daughters.  'Tliey  were  a  very  ])leas-  ' 
ant,  cheerful  set ;  hospitable  as  far  as  their 
means,  which  were  not  very  lai’ge,  would  i 
allow ;  and  ready  to  promote  or  to  join  in  j 
anything  that  was  proposed  in  the  w.ay  of  , 
social  .amusement.  But  unfortunately  a  few 
months  after  their  arrival  the  colonel  got 
a  bad  fall  out  hunting,  and  became  for  a  i 
time  a  confirmed  invalid.  He  recovered 
idtimately,  but  at  that  jieriod  it  was  feared 
that  he  never  would,  be  himself  again.  His 
nervous  system  was  so  affected  by  the  blow 
he  had  received  on  the  spine,  that  he  could 
bear  hardly  any  noise  or  comjiany,  and  he 
!  was  so  weak  as  to  be  reduced  to  a  wbeel- 
j  chair  in  which  to  take  air  and  exercise,  j 
:  'file  family  had  selected  fiir  their  own  oc-  : 
i  cupation  the  same  set  of  rooms  we  had  ' 
I  chosen  for  ourselves  at  the  opposite  end  of 
i  the  corridor  from  the  condemned  door,  and 
the  rooms  near  to  it  were  reserved  for  ; 
1  guests.  Tlic  hitherto  gay  and  lively  house 
'  had,  however,  for  some  time  become  quite  j 
!  changed  in  cltaracter,  the  girls  giving  up 
all  society  at  home  uncomplainingly,  for 
their  father’s  sake.  Eleanor,  the  eldest, 
thought,  however,  after  a  time,  that  it  was 
a  pity  her  young  sisters,  Effie  and  Lucy, 
should  be  debarred  from  taking  part  in 
the  gayeties  suited  to  their  age  which  were 
going  on  during  the  winter;  so  the  girls 
took  it  in  turn  to  go  out  two  and  two 
together,  some  neighboring  matron  bi'ing 
always  ready  to  act  as  chaperon  when  they 
joined  her  at  the  ball  or  soiree.  On  one  of 
these  occasions  two  young  friends  who  had 
come  to  the  same  party  from  some  distance 
on  the  other  side  of  Manorbere,  had  been 
offered  a  night’s  lodging  at  the  latter  place 
to  save  them  the  long  winter  drive  after 
midnight,  and  also  that  they  might  accom¬ 
pany  the  F’earons  to  a  ball  on  the  ensuing 
evening.  Though  it  was  not  very  late 
when  the  girls  returned  home,  the  invalid 
had  retire-d  to  rest,  and  Eleanor  was  ready 
to  follow  his  example,  when  she  heard  her 
sisters  and  their  mends  coming  up  stairs, 
and  went  out  in  her  dressing-gown  to  meet 
them,  and  see  that  they  had  all  things  com¬ 
fortable  in  their  rooms.  The  girls  were  in 
liigh  spirit.s,  and,  though  subduing  their 
voices  lest  they  should  waken  their  father, 


Eleanor  feared  that  some  incautious  laugh 
or  exclamation  might  disturb  him ;  so  en-  ' 
joining  silence  by  a  gesture,  she  led  the 
way  to  the  chamber  at  the  further  end  of 
the  corridor  which  had  Ijeen  prepared  for 
her  guests,  stirred  the  fire  into  a  bright 
blaze,  lighted  the  candles,  and  told  them 
now  they  might  laugh  and  chatter  their  fill. 
The  young  folks  did  not  hesitate  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  iM.‘rmission,  and  hung  over 
the  fire  discussing  the  party  of  that  evening, 
and  the  prospects  of  the  morrow’s  ball,  till 
Eleanor  declared  she  must  take  her  sisters  | 
away,  or  they  would  talk  all  night.  She  ! 
had  twice  risen  with  this  intention  without 
getting  them  to  follow  her,  and  was  now  i 
standing  with  the  door  half  open  in  her  , 
hand  waiting  for  them,  when  they  saw  her  ! 
suddenly  jmt  her  finger  on  her  lips,  and  ’ 
pee])  cautiously  out ;  then  she  set  down  her  ■ 
candle,  and  stepped  softly  into  the  passage.  ■ 
The  others  ceased  talking  in  a  minute,  and 
looked  inijuiringly  towards  her.  “  What  is 
it,  Eleanor  ?  ”  whispered  Lucy,  coming  to 
the  d<x)r. 

“  Tlie  most  extraordinary  tiling !  I 
tliought  1  heard  the  door  mien.” 

“  What  door  ?  ”  said  Efne. 

“  Why,  the  great  barred  door.” 

“  My  dear  Nellie,  you  must  be  dreaming, 
it  is  time  we  went  to  bed,  indeed,”  said  , 
Effie,  laughing,  and  taking  up  her  candle.  ' 
Eleanor  took  hers  also,  but  instead  of  re¬ 
turning  to  her  room,  walked  straight  up  to  ' 
the  door  and  examined  it  closely,  followed 
by  Lucy,  who  looked  at  Jier  in  smiling 
wonder. 

“Are  you  satisfied,  dear?”  said  she, 
pointing  to  the  cobwebs  which  in  many 
places  stretched  across  from  the  door  to  its  , 
lintel. 

“  Y\“s,  I  must  have  been  mistaken.  But 
it  is  very  odd  !  ” 

“  What  did  you  hear,  Nellie  ?  ”  eagerly  ; 
asked  the  others,  coming  to  their  room  door. 

“  The  first  time  I  signed  to  you  to  be  si-  | 
lent,  I  thought  I  heand  footsteps  coming 
gently  and  cautiously  up  the  stair,  an& 
fancied  it  was  one  of  the  maids.  Tliey  know 
I  do  not  allow  them  to  sit  up  so  late,  and  I 
waited  to  see  who  it  was,  stealing  up  this  : 
way  where  they  have  no  business.  But  in¬ 
stead  of  passing  by  this  room,  the  footsteps  , 
seemed  to  stop  at  the  top  of  the  stairs,  and  | 
then  the  door  turned  slowly  on  its  hinges.”  ■ 

“  Did  you  see  it  ?  ”  asked  Lucy. 

“  O  no !  It  only  sounded  so.”  | 

“  The  wind  or  something.”  i 

“  Perhaps.  Now  do  go  to  bed,  children.”  j 
And  they  all  separated.  I 

The  next  evening  one  of  their  visitors, 
Isabel  Murray,  being  rather  tired,  declined 
to  go  to  the  ball,  and  said  she  would  prefer  : 
staying  to  kc-cp  company  with  Lucy,  whose  ; 
turn  it  was  to  remain  with  her  father.  After  j 
he  had  gone  to  bed,  the  two  girls  became  so  : 
absorbed  in  a  game  of  chess  that  the  time  i 
slipped  aw.ay  unobserved,  and  they  then  be-  | 
thought  them  of  sitting  up  for  their  sisters, 
to  give  them  what  is  called  in  Ireland,  “  a  i 
raking  pot  of  tea,”  on  their  return.  'The  | 
bright  idea  was  immediately  carried  out.  | 
ITie  tea-things  were  set  in  the  guest-cham-  ; 
ber,  the  fire  was  made  up,  the  maids  were  ! 
sent  to  bed,  and  the  girls,  after  partially  i 
undressing,  met  together  wrapped  in  their 
dressing-gowns  to  enjoy  the  vigil.  They 
had  brought  iqi  their  chess-board  and  books, 
but  presently  agreed  that  if  they  took  a  nap 
they  would  be  all  the  fresher  by  and  by ;  so,  i 
curling  themselves  up  on  a  sofa,  they  were  i 
soon  asleep.  Perlcct  silence  reigned  through-  I 
I  out  the  house,  and  in  the  room  nothing  was 
,  heard  but  the  soft  breathing  of  the  sleepers. 

;  Suddenly  and  simultaneously  both  awoke  ! 
I  and  sat  up,  Lucy’s  little  dog  at  the  same  j 
time  starting  from  liis  slumbers  and  pricking  j 
his  cars.  I 

j  “  Is  it  the  carriage  ?  ”  said  Isal)cl  Murray.  ' 

i  “  I  don’t  know.  Something  woke  me,  i 

i  but  I  can’t  tell  what.  Y^es,  it  must  be,”  j 

>  continued  Lucy,  as  the  dog  went  sniffing  to  ' 

j  the  door,  and  she  opened  it  and  looked  out. 
j  “  1  hear  footsteps,  but  there  is  no  light, 
j  How  quietly  they  have  come  in  1  ” 

Just  then  Pincher,  who  had  run  out 
I  when  the  door  was  opened,  came  cowering 
I  back  with  drooping  tail,  and  at  the  same 
'  moment  came  the  grating  sound  of  a  door 
i  turning  on  rusty  hinges,  and  then  quietly 
I  closed.  Isaljel  sjjrang  to  Lucy’s  side,  and, 

,  softly  closing  all  but  a  chink  of  the  door, 

I  stood  listening.  Nothing  more  was  heard. 

:  The  girls  looked  at  each  other,  and  drew  a 
I  long  breath.  “  'There ’s  something  wrong 
here,  Lucy,”  said  Isabel.  Lucy  quickly 
'  shut  the  door,  and  bolted  it. 

I  “  O  Isabel,  I  am  so  frightened !  Only 
;  think  if  anyboily  can  get  in  here  in  the 
j  dead  of  the  night !  We  m.ay  all  be  mur¬ 
dered  1  ” 

I  “  We  must  tell  Eleanor,  and,  of  course. 


it  must  1)6  looked  to.  But  the  strange 
thing  is,  that  the  door  seems  as  ii  it  had 
not  ^en  opened  for  a  ccntuiy.” 

“  O  dear !  that ’s  nothing.  These  people 
are  up  to  all  sorts  of  tricks —  ” 

“  What  people  V  ” 

“  Why  housebreakers  and  burglars!  ” 

“  I  don’t  think  it  can  be  a  •burglar,”  said 
Isabel,  “  as  he  has  been  here  already,  and 
nothing  appears  to  have  been  stolen.  Per¬ 
haps  one  of  the  maids  has  a  follower  whom 
she  lets  in  by  stealth.  AVhat  is  there  on 
tlie  other  side  of  that  door  ?  ” 

“  I  don’t  know.  O  yes,  I  do !  A  sort 
of  lumber-room  and  carpenter’s  workroom.” 

“  We  ought  to  wo  to-morrow  and  examine 
it  on  that  side.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
danger  for  to-night,  as  the  intruder,  who¬ 
ever  he  be,  seems  to  have  departed.  What ’s 
become  of  Pincher?  Did  you  shut  him 
out  ?  ” 

On  examination,  the  dog  was  found  under 
the  bed,  pressed  closely  against  the  wall, 
and  trembling  all  over.  Lucy  had  some 
difficulty  in  coaxinw  him  out,  and  even 
when  she  had  got  him  in  her  arms  her  ca¬ 
resses  failed  to  restore  him  to  his  usual 
spirits.  “  Is  he  ill,  poor  fellow  ?  ”  asked 
Isabel. 

“  Only  frightened,  I  think ;  but  he  is 
usuallv  BO  courageous  I  I  cannot  understand 
it.  You  may  be  sure  he  has  seen  some  one 
who  has  terrified  him  somehow.  I  wish  the 
others  were  come  home  !  ” 

After  this  the  raking  pot  of  tea  was  not 
so  jovial  an  affair  as  they  had  intended. 
The  two  watchers  had  not  quite  got  over 
their  alarm,  and  the  others  heard  their  ac¬ 
count  with  anxiety  and  uneasiness.  Elea¬ 
nor  agreed  that  the  first  thing  to  do  was  to 
scrutinize  both  sides  of  the  door,  but  cau¬ 
tioned  them  all  to  keep  entire  silence  on 
the  subject  meantime. 

'The  next  day  they  made  their  investiga¬ 
tion  of  the  carpenter’s  workroom,  which  was 
entered  by  an  outside  wooden  stair.  Elea¬ 
nor  made  the  pretence  of  wanting  a  piece  of 
old-seasoned  wood  for  a  drawing-board, 
which  gave  them  an  excuse  for  poking  about 
unsuspected.  Not  only  were  the  door  and 
all  its  adjuncts  as  rusty  and  cobweb-tapes¬ 
tried  here  as  on  the  inside,  but  they  found 
heaped  against  it  a  quantity  of  wood  which 
had  been  cut  up  for  making  new  hurdles. 

“  'They  might  be  put  there  only  for  a 
blind,”  Isabel  suggested  in  a  whisper ;  so  the 
astute  Eleanor  put  a  leading  question  im¬ 
mediately. 

“  Have  you  not  been  a  long  time  about 
those  hurdles,  Jones  ?  ” 

“  Well,  ma’am,  the  hurdles  is  ready,  and 
has  been  any  time  these  three  wee£s.  It 
ain’t  my  fault  they  beau’t  put  up  long  ago, 
and  I ’d  be  glad  to  get  ’em  out  of  my  way 
lumberin’  here.  Perhaps  you ’d  speak  about 
it  ?  ” 

Eleanor  promised  to  do  so,  and  remarking 
that  her  father’s  illness  had  caused  some 
neglect  of  out-dwr  work,  gave  directions 
about  her  board,  and  withdrew. 

“No  light  thrown  on  the  mystery  vet,” 
she  observed,  as  they  walked  away.  “  Tliat 
door  cannot  have  been  opened  for  years,  I 
am  jK)sitive.”  The  Murrays  were  to  leave 
the  lodge  ne.xt  d.iy.  “T  shall  move  into 
that  room  to-morrow.  When  the  servants 
know  one  of  the  family  is  close  by,  they  will 
hardly  d.are  to  carry  on  any  clandestine 
meeting.” 

“  But  that ’s  no  good,”  said  Lucy ;  “  if  it 
is  one  of  the  servants  the  man  will  be  let  in 
elsewhere.  Dear  Nellie,  do  get  to  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  it.  I  am  sure  if  you  do  not,  I  never 
can  feel  that  we  are  safe  for  a  single  night.” 

“  My  child,  it  is  not  proved  that  anybody 
did  come  in.  On  the  contrary,  it  seems  im¬ 
possible.” 

“We  will  watch  to-night,  anyhow,”  said 
Effie. 

When  night  came,  however,  Eleanor  de¬ 
sired  her  sisters  would  go  to  their  own 
I  rooms,  as  she  thought  so  many  of  them  to- 
!  gether  could  hardly  keep  quiet  enough  to 
.  avoid  giving  some  warning  to  the  myste¬ 
rious  visitor.  She  also  begged  the  Murrays 
'  to  go  to  bed  as  soon  as  they  were  ready ; 

'  and  they  had  done  so,  though  they  could 
i  not  sleep.  And  now,  in  the  dead  of  the 
j  night,  she  sat  in  their  room,  the  candle 
.  closely  shaded  and  the  door  ajar,  breath- 
i  lessly  awaiting  she  knew  not  what.  She 
had,  without  saying  anything  about  it, 

,  brought  with  her  one  of  her  father’s  pistols. 

The  fire  burned  low  and  red,  and  everj- 
’  thing  was  profoundly  still,  when  the  onii- 
;  nous  creaking  struck  on  their  terrified  ears. 
Eleanor  quickly  seized  her  candle  and  ran 
into  the  passage,  followed  by  the  other  two, 
who  had  instantly  spnins  out  of  bed.  Foot¬ 
steps  were  distinctly  audible  descending  the 
stairs.  “  Who  is  there  ?  ”  demanded  Elea- 
i  nor.  “  Answer,  or  I  shall  fire !  ”  No  voice 
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replied.  They  held  their  candles  over  the 
baJnstrade,  but  no  one  was  to  be  seen.  At 
the  same  moment  Lucy  darted  from  her 
room,  and  came  down  the  corridor  to  join 
the  ^up.  “  Is  it  broken  ?  ”  said  she,  hur- 
riedlv. 

“  broken  ?  AVhat  ?  ”  Lucy  ran  past  them 
to  the  stairs,  bidding  them  follow. 

^  Look  here,”  siud  she,  showing  them  a 
thread,  the  two  ends  of  which  lay  across  the 
stair.  “I  tied  this  to-night  to  the  balus¬ 
trade,  and  fastened  it  into  the  wall  at  the 
opposite  side.  You  see  it  is  broken  in  two.” 

“Mv  child,”  said  Eleanor,  “a  cotton 
thread  might  easily  snap,  merely  from  being 
stretched  too  tight.  That  is  no  proof  of  any 
one  having  passed  by.  Indeed,  1  am  certain 
nobody  did,  for  I  was  out  on  tliis  landing 
before  he  could  bv  any  possibility  have  got 
down  stairs,  and  I  must  have  seen  him.” 

“  How  brave  you  are,  Eleanor !  ”  said 
Isabel,  glancing  at  the  pistol,  and  thence  to 
her  calm  face ;  and  shivering  with  fear  and 
cold  she  crept  back  to  bed  with  her  sister. 
As  she  careiully  bolted  her  door  inside,  she 
could  not  repress  an  exclamation  of  thanks¬ 
giving  that  this  was  to  be  their  last  night  in 
that  dangerous  house. 

Eleanor  now  declared  her  conviction  thar 
the  mysterious  noises  were  produced  by 
some  occult  vibration  or  echo,  as  is  not  un¬ 
commonly  the  case  in  old  houses,  and  that 
they  had  nothing  alarming  in  them.  Lucy, 
however,  would  not  be  persuaded.  Though 
she  did  not  openly  assert  her  incredulity, 
she  ventured  hy  herself  to  the  terrible  spot 
next  night  when  all  had  retired,  and  tied  a 
packthKad  firmly  to  the  balustrade,  fasten¬ 
ing  it  with  a  tack  to  the  opposite  wall. 
Waking  in  the  morning  almost  as  soon  as  it 
was  light,  she  immediately  ran  to  look  at 
her  trap,  and  hurried  bai*k  to  Eleanor  with 
the  intelligence  that  the  packthread  was 
broken ! 

“  How  those  stairs  creak  at  the  end  of 
the  passage  !  ”  said  Eleanor  to  her  maid,  as 
she  was  dressing  her  hair  that  morning. 
She  had  chosen  that  moment  because,  tinm 
the  position  Mrs.  Wilkins  then  occupied  be¬ 
hind  her  chair,  her  mistress  could  watch  the 
expression  of  her  countenance  in  the  look¬ 
ing-glass.  “  I  heard  them  creaking  quite 
loudly  under  somebody’s  footsteps  after  I 
came  up  to  bed  last  night.  I  can’t  think 
what  took  any  one  that  way.” 

“  None  does  go  that  way,  never,”  said 
Mrs.  Wilkins,  emphatically. 

“  It  is  not  the  proper  way,  certainly,  as 
there  is  the  back-stair  from  the  offices.  But 
I  have  heard  persons  going  up,  or  down, 
while  the  Miss  Murrays  were  here.” 

“I’ll  undertake  to  say  you  were  mis¬ 
taken,  ma’am.  Not  a  servant  in  the  house 
would  go  up  or  down  them  stairs  after 
dark.  Not  for  a  thousand  pniunds,  ma’am.” 

“  What  do  you  mean,  Wilkins  ?  ” 

“  I  mean,  ma’am,  as  they  has  a  bad 
name.  Them ’s  the  parts  that ’s  haunted.” 

Haunted!  Rubbish.  Who  put  that 
into  your  head  ?  ” 

“  You  may  call  it  rubbish.  Miss  Fearon.” 
said  Wilkins,  resentfully  ;  “  but  words  can’t 
alter  things.  Them  stairs  is  haunted ;  all 
that  knows  about  the  place  will  tell  you  as 
good ;  Sarah,  as  lived  here  with  a  former 
ftunily,  she  know  it  well.  But  she  don’t 
mind,  because  she  says  the  ghost  never  did 
no  harm  as  long  as  it  warn’t  interfered 
with.” 

“  I  thought  vou  had  more  sense,  Wil¬ 
kins,”  was  all  Lleanor  replied,  as  she  left 
the  room  to  go  down  to  breakfast.  The 
thought,  however,  did  come  across  her  that 
this  stoiy  had  perhaps  been  impressed  on 
the  minds  of  the  other  servants  by  Sarah, 
in  order  to  keep  the  coast  clear  for  any  op¬ 
erations  she  might  wish  to  carry  on  under 
the  rose.  What  these  could  be,  Eleanor 
could  not  divine,  but  she  did  not  feel  alto¬ 
gether  eomfortable.  A  vague  feeling  of 
suspicion  and  doubt  took  possession  of  her, 
and,  with  that  subtle  infection  which  some 
attribute  to  animal  magnetism,  her  uneasi¬ 
ness  seemed  gradually  to  spread  through 
the  whole  family,  the  colonel  alone  remain¬ 
ing  unaffected  by  it.  Her  sisters  beeame 
silent  and  abstracted,  as  if  always  on  the 
watch.  The  maids  went  about  in  pairs,  and 
were  found  holding  whispered  eolloquies 
behind  doors.  The  butler,  under  pretence 
of  black-beetles  in  the  pantrj-,  “  which  he 
could  not  abide  nohow,”  fgot  permission  to 
remove  his  sleeping  quarters  into  closer 
proximity  with  the  footman. 

At  last,  Eleanor  felt  it  necessaiy,  unwill¬ 
ing  as  she  was  to  annoy  him,  to  speak  to  her 
famer  on  the  subject.  Her  fears  of  any 
ill  effect  upon  him  were  soon  set  at  rest. 
The  colonel’s  nervous  malady  was  purely 
physical,  and  the  old  habits  of  ready  de¬ 
cision  and  action  reasserted  their  force 
when  called  upon.  He  listened  to  his 


daughter’s  statement  with,  attention,  ques-  i 
tioned  her  carefully,  and  came  to  the  con-  ' 
elusion  that  a  thorough  investigation  must 
be  made.  Without  further  loss  of  time  i 
he  wrote  to  the  inspector  of  police  for  the  ' 
district,  requesting  nim  to  call  privately  at  I 
Manorbere  Lodge  as  soon  as  he  could ;  and  ; 
desired  that  in  the  mean  time  the  subject  ^ 
should  be  entirely  dropped,  so  that  the  | 
noctiunal  intruder  should  not  be  put  on 
his  guanl. 

■The  inspector  soon  made  his  appearance, 
causing  himself  to  be  announced  as  the 
builder  ftom  Barton,  come  to  see  about 
certain  repairs;  in  this  character  he  was 
able  to  go  over  every  portion  of  the  house  I 
after  holding  a  consultation  with  the  , 
colonel  and  the  ladies.  Before  he  left  it  j 
was  settled  that  two  constables  should  be  | 
sent  to  i)ass  the  night  at  the  Lodge  un¬ 
known  to  the  servants.  Tliey  were  to  be  j 
let  in  by  Miss  Fearon,  at  a  door  ojiening  | 
from  the  terrace  to  one  of  the  sitting- 
rooms,  after  the  house  bad  been  closed  for 
the  night.  This  was  easily  efiected;  and 
the  men,  with  dark  lanterns,  were  sta¬ 
tioned  one  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  the 
other  on  the  landing  half-way  up.  They 
had  been  here  in  j)erfect  silence  and  dark¬ 
ness  nearly  an  hour,  when  the  sound  of  a 
heavy  door  grating  on  rusty  hinges  made 
the  one  on  the  landing  grasp  his  truncheon 
and  hold  his  lantern  in  readiness.  Fcx)t- 
steps  came  softly  down,  and  something 
seemed  to  brush  by.  He  struck  at  it  as  it 
passed,  and  at  the  same  time  turned  on  his 
light,  calling,  “  Look  out  below,  mate !  ” 
Nothing  was  visible.  There  was  a  low 
moaning  cry  as  he  struck,  but  he  felt  no 
resistance.  Tlie  man  at  the  foot  of  the 
stairs  heard  the  sound,  (juickly  turned  his 
lantern  on  in  that  direction,  and  rushed 
down  the  passage  as  if  in  pursuit,  followed 
by  the  other  at  full  speed.  The  noise 
roused  some  of  the  household,  who,  when 
they  had  summoned  courage  to  appear, 
were  confounded  at  finding  themselves  met  I 
by  guardians  instead  of  disturbers  of  the 
I>eace. 

The  two  policemen  were  utterly  puzzled. 
Both  had  distinctly  heard  the  great  door 
open,  and  the  descending  footsteps,  as  well 
as  the  low  ciy,  like  the  cry  of  some  one  in 
fear  or  pain.  Each  had  felt  something  fiit 
bv,  but  both  described  it  as  more  like  a  cold 
blast  of  wind  than  any  bodily  thing.  They 
had  both  run  to  try  and  prevent  its  escape, 
but  on  reaching  the  end  of  the  passage, 
where  it  was  crossed  by  another  in  the 
form  of  a  T,  nothing  was  to  be  seen.  They 
were  quite  certain  that  no  door  had  been 
oi)eneu  on  either  side,  and  this  part  of  the 
house  terminated  in  the  cross  passage,  the 
only  access  to  the  principal  sitting-rooms 
and  vestibule  being  through  a  passage- 
room,  or  the  kitchen,  which  was  built  out. 
Both  these  doors  of  communication  were  al¬ 
ways  locked  at  night,  and  were  now  fast. 
The  rooms  were  examined,  but  no  traces 
of  any  invader  were  perceptible  in  either. 
'IVhile  this  was  going  on  below,  Eleanor, 
who  had  sat  up  in  her  father’s  room,  had, 
at  the  first  sound  of  any  movement,  gone 
at  once  to  the  bedrooms  occupied  by  the 
maids,  every  one  of  whom,  including  the 
suspected  Sarah,  she  found  quietly  asleep. 

After  this  signal  failure  on  the  part  of  the 
police,  the  ghost  became  an  established  fact, 
and  the  place  became  uninhabitable.  Ser¬ 
vant  after  servant  gave  warning :  Mrs 
Wilkins  became  hysterical;  the  cook  took 
to  drinking,  —  “  her  spirits  was  that  low,” 
she  said  in  excuse ;  and,  except  the  stoical 
Sarah,  who  “  never  knowed  the  ghost  do 
no  harm  as  long  as  it  was  let  alone,”  every¬ 
body  was  more  or  less  unnerved. 

A  few  weeks  after  these  occurrences  the 
colonel’s  medical  attendant  having  advised 
his  tiying  some  new  galvanic  treatment,  the 
family  had  to  move  up  to  town.  Effie  and 
Lucy  were  glad  enough  to  go,  both  sharing, 
to  a  certain  degree,  in  the  alai  m  felt  by  the 
senants,  though  each  in  her  different  way. 
Effie  inclined  to  the  supernatural  view, 
while  Lucy  held  fast  to  her  burglarious 
theory,  for,  she  said,  “  How  could  a  ghost, 
an  immaterial  being,  break  her  thread  and 
string  ?  ” 

It  was  now  late  in  the  spring,  and  most 
of  the  neighboring  families  h^  left  the 
country:  so  the  Fearons  had  not  many 
adieux  to  make,  except  among  the  few 
poor  people  with  whom  they  held  relations, 
Manorbere  being  rtmoved  from  any  closely 
inhabited  part  of  the  country.  There  was 
an  old  bedridden  woman,  to  whom  the 
girls  had  shown  kindness,  and  they  went 
over  one  morning  to  pay  her  their  farewell 
visit.  The  family  had  been  much  liked, 
and  their  sudden  departure  was  a  regret  to 
all.  “  Ah,  dear  I  ”  said  the  old  dame,  “  I 
hcerd  as  how  you  was  a  goin’  to  flit  I  Well, 


it  will  be  a  loss  to  me,  though  I  did  not  see 
ye  often,  bein’  at  a  distance.  But  it  was 
something  to  think  of,  that  I  might  have  a 
look  of  your  bright  faces  when  you  stopped 
in  your  rides  to  say  a  kind  word,  or  bring 
me  a  little  dainty  nows  and  thens.  I’m 
mtun  sorry  to  lose  ye,  young  ladies,  but  I 
ain’t  no  ways  siuprised.  None  does  stay 
long  at  Manorbere.  The  ghost  drives  ’em 
out,  all  on  ’em.” 

“  You  don’t  seem  to  believe  us  when  we 
say  it  is  on  account  of  papa’s  health  tliat 
we  are  going  away.  But  you  know  he 
came  to  these  parts  expressly  for  the  hunt¬ 
ing;  and  as,  since  his  accident,  he  has  never 
been  able  to  go  out,  there  is  nothing  to  keep 
us  here.” 

“  Ah !  yes.  No  doubt  there ’s  reasons. 
There ’s  always  reasons.  But  still  it  comes 
to  this ;  none  does  stay  in  that  house ;  and 
it ’s  mv  belief  the  ghost  drives  ’em  away, 
say  what  they  will.” 

“  But  what  it  the  ghost  ?  What  does  it 
do  ?  WTiat  brings  it  there  ?  Do  tell  us,” 
said  Effie. 

“  Well,  ladies,  I  can  only  tell  you  what 
I’ve  heerd.  You  see,  the  Clendons — the 
family  as  Manorbere  belonged  to  —  was 
always  a  baddish  lot.  They  were  all  wild, 
from  father  to  son,  and  they  drank,  and 
they  gambled,  and  they  was  in  bad  ways 
from  year’s  end  to  year’s  end,  and  run 
through  most  of  their  money.  And  then 
they  would  go  abn)ad  out  of  the  way, 
and  the  place  was  shut  up,  and  let  go  to 
rack  and  ruin.  Tlie  old  house  was  pulled 
down  because  they  thought  it  was  not 
worth  repairing.  (It  had  got  into  the 
creditors’  hands  by  that.)  Ahl  it  was 
a  fine  place  was  the  Louge  when  1  first 
remember  it,  afore  the  trees  was  cut  down, 
and  the  park  jJoughed  uj),  and  sold  off  bit 
by  bit.” 

“  How  long  ago  was  that  ?  ” 

“  A  matter  of  fifty  years  —  or  nigher  ! 
sixty  maybe.  When  the  last  Clendons  I 
come  back  here  tc  bide,  there  war  n’t  above  ! 
half  left.  But  the  great  house  was  there  I 
still;  only  part  was. shut  up,  because  it  i 
warn’t  sound  and  safe.  They  was  a  glad-  ! 
some  set,  them  Clendons,  but  the  gentrv  j 
about  did  not  take  to  them  much,  and  I  ! 
don’t  think  they  cared  whether  they  did  or  j 
no.  They  had  their  friends  from  London  ! 
staying  down  here,  months  together,  and  I 
French  folk;  and  the  goin’s  on  at  the  j 
Lodge  was  the  talk  of  the  country.  j 

'There  was  gaming,  and  dancing,  and  | 
play-acting,  it  was  said,  goin’  on  every  i 
night;  and  there  was  some  new  dances 
they  had  learned  in  France,  and  they  was  ! 
thought  undecent  here  in  England,  1  must 
say  they  were  pleasant  to  look  at,  all  those 
jieople,  —  pretty,  and  gay,  and  merry.  I 
would  go  out  to  my  gate  to  see  ’em  come  by 
such  a  many  together,  all  talking  and  laugh¬ 
ing,  riding  and  driving,  and  picnicking 
almut.  They  did  n’t  care  what  they  spent, 
you  see,  the  Clendons  did  n’t,  for  they  did  n’t 
pay  anybody,  and  they  knew  it  could  n’t 
last ;  so  it  was  a  short  life  and  a  merry  for 
them.  They  lived  mostly  in  the  new  wing, 
what  is  the  house  now.  It  was  called  new, 
though  I  heerd  say  more  nor  a  hundred  years 
old ;  and  they  threw  two  rooms  into  one  to 
make  the  drawin’-room  where  they  had 
their  dances  and  romps.  AVell,  the  near¬ 
est  neighbors  then  was  the  Perigals,  of 
Dour  Grange,  Very  strict  folk  they  was, 
to  be  sure.  Never  no  junketings  nor  gay 
doin’s  was  heerd  of  in  that  house;  no 
laughing  nor  singing,  except  it  was  hymns  ; 
but  always  grave  faces  and  solemn  voices. 
And  as  to  plays,  or  dancings,  or  cards,  or, 
for  the  matter  of  that,  games  of  any  sort ; 
they  thought  them  things  was  so  many 
traps  laid  by  the  Devil  to  eatch  souls.  It 
was  always  preaching  and  praying  that 
went  on  there ;  so  you  may  suppose,  ladies, 
what  the  Clendons  and  their  doin’s  was  to 
them.  Mr.  Perigal  said  “  they  stank  in  his 
nostrils,”  and  he  always  looked  as  if  they 
did;  and  the  more  the  Manorbere  people 
racketed,  the  closer  the  Perigals  kept  to 
their  strict  ways.  As  ill-luck  would  have 
it,  just  afore  this  time  Mr.  PerigaTs 
sister-in-law  died,  and  her  daughter  bein’ 
left  a  orphan,  come  to  live  with  her 
uncle  and  aunt  at  the  Grange.  Poor 
child  I  I  did  pity  her.  She  was  a  bit 
flighty  in  her  ways,  but  she  had  always 
been  used  to  a  cheerful  home  and  young 
folks  for  companions,  and  the  Grange  was 
no  better  than  a  prison  to  her.  To  make  a 
long  story  short,  she  somehow  got  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  Clendon  ladies.  It  was  quite 
innocently  at  first.  She  met  them  driving 
out,  in  a  lane  where  they  had  got  into  some 
strait  with  the  ponies,  or  lost  their  way,  I 
think.  She  tried  to  direct  them,  but  they 
didn’t  understand  quite,  so  they  begged 
her  to  get  into  the  pony-chaise  and  go 


along  o’  them,  and  show  them ;  and  she 
did.  She  was  a  pretty  creator,  and 
taking,  and  so  wjre  they,  to  do  them  jus¬ 
tice;  and  when  she  got  down  and  left 
them,  ^they  said  they  hoped  to  see  her 
again. 

Her  uncle  and  aunt  were  in  a  sad  way 
when  they  heard  what  had  chanced.  She 
didn’t  mue  no  concealments  about  it  at 
first,  and  I  do  think  she  was  druv  to  it  after, 
along  o’  their  bein’  so  very  strict  and  hard 
upon  her  at  home.  She  did  lead  a  dreary 
life  of  it.  She  was  never  trusted  out  alone 
after  that.  She  was  not  strong  in  her 
health,  and  she  had  a  pony  to  ride,  which 
was  a’most  her  only  pleasure ;  but  she  never 
went  out  without  the  old  man-servant  be¬ 
hind,  to  see  she  come  to  no  harm,  unless 
Mr.  Perigal  was  with  her  himself.  One  day 
who  should  she  fall  in  with,  but  a  picnic 
oarty  from  Manorbere,  and  the  ladies  she 
had  met  the  day  they  lost  themselves  come 
up  so  free  and  pleasant,  and  asked  her  to 
join  their  lunch.  She  come  round  old 
Richard  with  her  pretty  coaxing  ways  to 
keep  it  secret  from  her  guardians ;  and  so 
by  little  and  little  she  got  to  make  meetings 
with  her  new  friends.  Bad  friends  they 
was  to  her,  but  I  don’t  think  they  meant 
her  any  harm.  They  liked  her,  and  thought 
to  amuse  her  :  only  they  led  her  into  deceit 
and  false  ways.  One  of  the  young  gentle¬ 
men  was  taken  with  her  pretty  face,  and 
got  a  sweethearting  of  her;  and  one  day 
when  they  were  dancing  on  the  grass,  he 
wanted  her  to  be  his  partner  in  one  of  their 
new-fangled  dances.  Of  course  she  knowed 
nothin’  of  it,  though  she  was  used  to  dances 
in  her  own  home,  and  could  foot  it  in  a 
countiy  dance  with  the  best  of  ’em.  Bless 
her,  she  was  as  lissom  as  a  fairy  I  So,  then, 
thev  said  they  must  teach  her;  and  she 
took  to  it  like  natur’,  and  said  there  never 
was  anything  so  delightful.  'Then  they 
told  her  they  practised  it  every  night  at  tlie 
Lodge,  and  she  must  come  there  and  make 
one  of  them.  For  a  little  time  she  stood 
out  that  she  mus’  n’t,  and  she  durst  n’t  and 
what  would  come  of  it  if  uncle  and  aunt 
found  out  I  ‘  AVell,  and  if  they  did,  they 
can’t  send  you  to  Bogey,’  said  Clendon, 
who  never  leared  God  nor  devil.  And  they 
all  laughed  at  her,  and  {lersuaded  of  her,  so 
at  last  it  was  settled  how  it  should  be. 
After  she  was  gone  to  her  room  at  night  — 
there  was  prayers  at  the  Grange  at  half 
past  nine,  and  when  they  were  over  the 
house  was  shut  up,  and  all  the  lights  was 
put  out,  and  everybody  went  to  bed  —  she 
was  to  slip  out  by  her  window,  and  her 
young  man  was  to  meet  her,  and  take  her 
to  Manorbere,  and  in  by  the  old  part  of  the 
house,  and  through  the  door  at  the  top  of 
the  staircase  (what ’s  barred  up  this  many  a 
year  now),  and  so  down  to  the  dancing- 
room  ;  and  when  their  jinks  was  over, 
some  on  ’em  took  her  home  again,  all  on 
the  sly. 

I  don’t  know  how  long  this  went  on,  but 
not  many  times,  I  should  think,  or  she ’d 
likely  got  caught.  It  would  have  been  best 
for  her  if  she  had,  poor  thing!  But  one 
night,  as  she  was  whirling  round  and  round 
with  her  lover,  and  his  arm  round  her,  he 
felt  her  lean  heavy  all  of  a  sudden,  and  then 
slide  away  to  the  ground.  They  all  stopped 
in  a  fright,  and  lifted  her  up,  and  carried 
her  to  the  sofa ;  but  no  biunt  feathers  nor 
vinegar,  nor  anything  else,  try  what  they 
might,  would  bring  her  to.  They  rode  off 
like  mad  for  a  doctor,  and  he  come  gallop¬ 
ing  back  with  ’em ;  but  he  could  do  noth¬ 
ing.  She  was  dead !  ” 

“  Good  heavens  I  how  shocking  1  ”  cried 
Effie. 

“  Ah  !  you  may  say  so,  miss ;  cut  off  like 
that  in  the  midst  of  her  sins  I  ” 

“  'There 's  no  sin  in  dancing,”  said  Lucy. 

“  But  there  is  in  disobedience,  miss,  and 
deceit !  The  doctor  he  said  it  was  disease 
of  the  heart ;  but  Mr.  Perigal,  he  never 
would  be  persuaded  but  what  it  was  a  judg¬ 
ment  on  her  for  seeking  after  carnal  pleas¬ 
ures  ;  and  he  cursed  the  Clendons  and  all 
their  lot,  as  the  devil’s  imps  misleading  the 
unwarj'.  They  was  more  strict  and  serious 
than  ever,  after  that,  at  the  Grange,  and  the 
house  was  like  a  tomb  for  gloominess ;  for 
they  both  loved  their  niece  after  their  fash¬ 
ion,  and  they  looked  on  her  as  a  lost  soul. 
'Though,  for  my  part,  I  can’t  help  thinking 
the  Almighty  might,  mayhap,  have  mercy 
on  a  poor  misguided  child.” 

“  You  are  a  better  Christian  than  they 
were,”  said  Lucy. 

“But  what  was  the  end  of  the  Clen¬ 
dons?”  asked  Effie. 

“  Well  1  Even  they  seemed  sobered  like 
by  that  shocking  night’s  work.  The  party 
broke  up^soon  after,  and  all  went  away  for 

food.  The  family  never  come  back,  and 
’ve  heerd  as  how  the  last  on  ’em  died  in 
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forrin  parts.  The  creditors  come  and  took 
possession,  and  the  property  was  cut  up  and 
gold  off.  Several  different  families  has  had 
the  house,  but  none  for  long.  They  do  say, 
that  of  a  night,  when  all  is  quiet,  that  old 
door  is  hee^  to  open  softly,  creak,  creak, 
and  then  footsteps  go  stealing  down  stairs ; 
and  then,  by  and  by,  they  come  creeping  up 
a<rain,  and  the  door  creaks  again,  and 
sounds  as  if  it  was  to  shut  to.  But  nothing 
is  ever  seen.”  .... 

Effie  listened  to  this  recital  with  a  sort 
of  fascinated  terror,  and  repeated  it  with 
all  its  eerie  particulars  to  her  father  and 
Eleanor  when  they  got  home, 

“  And  you  believe  it  really  is  a  ghost  go¬ 
ing  to  a  ball,  do  you,  my  credulous  little 
Effie?”  said  the  colonel,  pulling  her  ear 
playfully. 

“  But  the  noises,  papa  1  AVe  all  heard 
them.” 

“  I  have  no  doubt  you  did,  and  that  the 
noises  exist,  though  we  have  not  been  able 
to  account  for  them.  But  don’t  you  see,  my 
dear  girls,  that  it  was  the  noises  that  were 
the  cause  of  the  ghost ;  not  the  ghost  that 
was  the  cause  of  the  noises  ?  ” 

When  we  got  home,  of  course,  I  told  all 
this  to  Captain  Macnamara,  who,  like  all 
sailors,  loved  a  ghost  story.  But  neither  of 
us  was  troubled  with  nervous  terrors.  On 
inquiry  we  found  that  the  sad  story  of  the 
poor  little  truant  girl  was  substantially 
true ;  and  then  the  matter  passed  from  our 
minds. 

It  was  now  April,  very  fine  weather,  and 
warm  for  the  time  of  year.  Tempted  by  the 
beauty  of  one  fragrant  evening  we  had  lin¬ 
gered  on  the  terrace,  on  returning  from  a 
stroll  in  the  garden  after  our  usual  late  din¬ 
ner,  till  I  was  quite  tired.  So  leaving  Dick 
to  finish  his  last  cigar,  I  stepped  in  to  the 
drawing-room  by  the  window,  and  sat  down 
to  the  piano-forte.  It  was  quite  dusk  in¬ 
doors,  but  I  did  not  care  to  ring  for  lights 
till  he  came  in,  so  I  continued  playing  little 
bits  of  soft  music  by  heart,  till  at  last  I  fell 
upon  one  of  an  old  set  of  Beethoven’s 
waltzes,  which  had  not  come  into  my  head 
for  a  long  time.  While  I  was  playing,  I 
heard  the  door,  to  which  my  back  was  turned, 
open  gently ;  but  no  one  came  in.  I  thought 
it  was  my  husband,  and  that  he  was  stopping 
to  listen,  as  the  waltz  was  an  old  favorite 
of  his. 

“  Is  that  you,  Dick  ?  ”  said  I.  “  AVill 
you  order  tea  ?  ” 

No  answer.  I  turned  round,  and  there, 
looking  in  at  the  half-opened  door,  as  if  the 
person  were  standing  behin<l  it,  I  saw  a  face 
so  strange,  so  wan  and  wistful-looking,  that 
I  uttered  an  involuntary  crj-.  In  a  moment 
Dick  sprang  in  at  the  window,  and  I  point¬ 
ed  to  the  door.  “  Who  is  it  ?  ”  said  I, 
faintly.  He  went  to  the  door.  “  Tliere  is 
no  one  here.”  It  opened  into  an  ante-room, 
which  he  crossed,  and  looked  out  into  the 
corridor. 

“  What  was  it,  dear  ?  ”  said  he,  coming 
back.  “  You  look  scared.”  I  told  him 
what  it  was. 

“  The  housemaid  coming  to  see  whether 
the  room  was  put  to  rights,  I  suppose.” 

“  I  suppose  it  must  have  been.  But,  O 
Dick,  you  can’t  think  how  weird,  and  ghast¬ 
ly,  and  odd  the  face  looked !  ” 

“  Why,  so  does  yours  at  this  moment, 
love ;  and  most  faces  do  look  pale  and  queer 
at  twilight,  especially  peeping  in  at  a  door. 
Let  us  have  lights.” 

He  rang  the  bell.  The  servants  came  in 
with  the  lamps  and  tea,  and  I  persuaded 
myself  I  had  been  mistaken.  But  some¬ 
how  I  did  not  like  to  think  of  that  face  at 
the  door :  and  I  shunned  making  the  in¬ 
quiry,  whether  the  housemaid  had  looked 
in. 

A  few  weeks  later,  we  were  to  go  up  to 
town  to  pass  the  London  season  with  my 
parents,  who  had  taken  a  house  there  ;  and 
we  had  engaged  to  pay  visits  to  various  re¬ 
lations  in  3ie  country  afterwards,  before  re¬ 
turning  to  Manorbere  for  the  cub-hunting 
in  September.  The  members  of  the  hunt 
who  happened  to  be  still  remaining  in  the 
neighborhood  had  got  up  a  parting  dinner, 
at  which  Captain  Macnamara  was  to  make 
one.  It  took  place  at  Barton,  a  town  five 
or  six  miles  from  us,  and  at  an  early  hour, 
because  some  of  the  party  had  a  long  ride 
home  afterwards.  I  dined  alone  at  our 
usual  time.  I  walked  in  the  garden  a  little 
with  our  favorite  terrier.  Fussy,  and  then 
I  sat  lazily  enjoying  my  tea  and  a  new  book 
till  I  found  myself  b^eginning  to  nod.  Look¬ 
ing  at  my  watch,  I  saw  it  was  already  eleven 
o’dock,  and  knowing  that  my  husband 
might  be  expected  home  in  half  an  hour  or 
so,  I  preferred  waiting  up  for  him  to  going 
to  bed ;  so  I  went  to  the  piano  to  rouse  my¬ 
self.  Fussy,  who  was  very  fond  of  music. 


sat  up,  stretched  himself,  and  followed  me 
to  the  instrument,  where  he  placed  himself 
at  my  feet.  After  playing  several  pieces, 
the  old  Beethoven  waltzes  recurred  to  my 
memory,  and  I  began  them. 

I  must  make  the  confession  that  after  the 
evening  when  that  very  unpleasant  face 
had  looked  in  so  mysteriously,  I  had  been 
weak  enough  to  have  the  piano  moved  so  as 
to  sit  facing  any  one  who  might  come  to  the 
door.  There  was  only  one  lamp  in  the  room, 
on  my  reading-table ;  so  the  other  end  of 
the  spacious  apartment  was  imperfectly 
lighted.  Looking  up  as  I  played,  to  mv 
astonishment,  I  saw  in  the  distance  what  1 
thought  to  be  two  white  mice  capering 
about  on  the  floor.  I  left  the  piano  and 
went  to  the  spot,  but  nothing  was  to  be 
seen.  This  did  not  surprise  me,  as  natural¬ 
ly  the  timid  creatures  would  run  away  at 
the  slightest  movement ;  but  being  very  fond 
of  animals  I  wanted  to  discover  them,  and 
sought  under  the  sofa  and  chairs,  and  in 
every  corner  of  the  room.  All  in  vain. 

At  last,  hoping  that  if  I  kept  quiet  they 
might  come  out  again,  and  wondering  at  the 
music  seeming  to  attract  them,  I  sat  down 
once  more  to  my  waltzes.  In  an  instant, 
there  they  were  again,  going  round  and 
round  with  the  greatest  regularity ;  but  the 
moment  1  stopped  playing,  or  moved  from 
my  place,  they  were  gone.  This  happened 
three  or  four  times,  and  the  oddest  thing 
was  that  Fussy,  who  was  rabid  after  rats 
and  mice,  instead  of  flying  at  these  little 
creatures  crept  close  to  me  and  crouched 
trembling  by  my  side.  I  was  glad  of  it,  for 
I  did  not  wish  to  have  the  pretty  dancers 
killed,  and  I  had  just  recommenced  my  tune 
for  the  fourth  time  when  the  door  opened, 
and  my  husband  entered  and  waltzed  up 
the  room  towards  me  while  the  little  crea¬ 
tures  kept  time  with  liim  perfectly,  seeming 
to  follow  his  steps. 

“  Dick !  Dick  I  ”  said  I,  without  stopping 
my  music  ;  “  look  there  !  Did  you  ever  see 
anything  so  curious  ?  ” 

He  paused,  looked  in  the  direction  indi¬ 
cated  by  my  eyes,  and  then,  in  a  tone  of 
utter  amazement,  exclaimed, — 

“  Feet !  by  Heaven  t  ” 

“  What  ?  ”  cried  I,  starting  up. 

He  stood  as  if  petrified.  Nothing  was  to 
be  seen  of  the  strange  apparition.  I  told 
him  what  had  hap{xmed,  and  that  I  believed 
them  to  be  white  mice  that  I  had  seen, 

“  Mice !  ”  said  he.  “  As  sure  as  I  stand 
here,  it  was  a  little  jtair  of  feet  in  white 
satin  shoes !  Go  back  and  play.” 

I  did  so. 

“  There  they  are  again,  by  Heavens  1 
Come  (luickly.” 

I  ran  to  the  end  of  the  room,  but  no  trace 
of  them  appeared. 

Next  morning  we  started  for  London  in 
the  full  expectation  of  retmniing  to  Manor¬ 
bere  early  in  September.  But  we  were 
summoned  in  the  beginning  of  that  month 
to  what  proved  to  be  the  death-bed  of  my 
dear  father,  and  changes  in  the  family  ar¬ 
rangements  consequent  upon  that  event 
kept  us  some  weeks  away. 

During  this  time  an  uncle  of  my  husband’s 
was  appointed  to  the  governorship  of  a  col¬ 
ony,  and  wrote  to  offer  his  nephew  the  post 
of  naval  aide-de-camp,  which  he  gladly  ac¬ 
cepted.  Before  the  year  was  out,  we  had 
sailed  for  our  new  destination.  AVhen  we 
came  back  to  England,  the  haunted  house 
had  ceased  to  exist.  A  railw.ay  company 
had  bought  it  and  run  its  iron  road  clean 
across  the  pretty  garden.  'The  house  was 
razed  to  the  gn)und,  the  trees  were  felled, 
and  com  now  grows  on  the  scene  of  the 
ghost’s  waltz. 

For  some  time  Dick  and  I  kept  the  storj' 
of  the  ghost’s  waltz  strictly  to  ourselves ; 
but  the  public  mind  is  now  so  well  prepared 
for  the  reception  of  marvels,  that  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  desiring  its  acceptance  of  this 
authentic  little  history.  Accustomed  as 
every  one  is,  nowadays,  to  hear  —  though 
certainly  not  to  sec  —  how  gentlemen  who 
print  their  indisputable  experiences  can 
elongate  themselves,  flatten  themselves, 
graze  themselves  against  ceilings,  and  flit 
in  and  out  of  three-pair-of-stair  windows ; 
how  instraments  of  music  can  play  for  their 
own  amusement  in  odd  corners  out  of  hu¬ 
manity’s  reach,  or  fly  about  in  the  air,  while 
human  beings  float  among  them ;  how  hands, 
unattached  (like  retired  colonels),  can  gath¬ 
er  flowers  and  crown  poets ;  and  how  spir¬ 
itual  beings  can  return  from  the  grave,  to 
enjoy  a  game  of  romps  under  a  loo-table,  or 
talk  more  drearj’  nonsense  than  they  talked 
in  life,  if  possible ;  there  surely  can  be  no 
difficulty  in  believing  the  simple  fact  of  a 
poor  little  pair  of  feet  in  white  satin  shoes 
returning  to  this  world,  at  the  summons  of 
a  favorite  time,  to  finish  a  dance  unexpect¬ 
edly  cut  short  by  mthless  Death  ! 


TREASON  LTIDER  HENRY  VUI. 

^piIE  Exeter  Gazette  gives  us  a  curious 
X  stoiT,  unearthed  from  the  mass  of  MSS. 
in  the  Guildhall  which  Mr.  Stuart  Moore 
has  lately  been  engaged  in  calendaring.  I 
The  old  histories  of  Exeter  by  Isaacke  and 
Jenkins  mention  the  catastrophe  which  I 
forms  the  climax  of  the  story,  but  without 
tracing  the  “  secret  history  ”  which  led  up 
to  it,  and  which  affords  a  noticeable  illustra¬ 
tion  of  social  life  in  a  provincial  capital 
during  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  On  the 
10th  of  August,  1539,  one  John  Bonnefant, 
an  Exeter  attorney  was  hanged  and  quar¬ 
tered  on  Southernhay  for  nigh  treason. 
From  the  crabbed  old  record  now  deci¬ 
phered,  it  seems  that  Bonnefant  and  two 
familiar  friends,  John  Northbrook  and 
Adam  Wilcocks,  a  proctor,  had  been  sup¬ 
ping  together  one  evening  at  a  house  partly 
belonging  to  Northbrook,  but  in  which  Bon¬ 
nefant  had  certain  vested  rights  prejudicial 
to  Northbrook’s  interests.  App^ntlv  none 
of  the  three  were  admirers  of  fcng  Henry’s 
rule,  for  after  some  talk  about  the  times  they 
“fell  into  discoursing  of  prophecies,  of 
which  one  was  that  the  molde  warpe  should 
come  accursed  of  God’s  mouth,  and  ven¬ 
geance  should  befall  him.”  The  other  was 
a  Welsh  prophecy  about  great  things  haj)- 
{lening  on  the  conjunction  of  a  dun  cow  and 
a  bull.  All  this  the'  gossips  came  to  the 
conclusion  had  reference  to  the  king  and 
his  destined  destruction,  and  having  so  set¬ 
tled  the  matter  in  their  own  minds,  merely 
as  a  matter  of  innocent  speculation,  they  ' 
burned  the  paper  which  had  the  prophecies 
written  on  it,  and  broke  up  their  symposium. 
But  into  Northbrook’s  mind  came  evil 
thoughts.  Says  he  to  AVilcocks,  “  It  is  high 
treason  against  the  king’s  person  which  we 
have  talked  all  this  night  at  my  house,  and 
therefore  we  must  look  to  ourselves  that  we 
be  not  in  danger  for  the  same;  for  you  j 
know,”  said  he,  “  that  Mr.  Bonnefant  is  a  ; 
lawyer  and  a  crafty  man,  and  knoweth  what  | 
belongeth  to  the  law,  and  if  he  should  secret-  i 
ly  go  to  Mr.  Mayor,^and  disclose  what  we  { 
have  talked,  and  accuse  us,  it  will  cost  our  I 
lives.  Wherefore,  let  us  prevent  him,  and  | 
play  sure,  and  go  to  Mr.  Mayor  and  first  j 
accuse  him,  and  so  shall  we  save  oui^  { 
selves.”  I 

This  was  accordingly  the  line  these  amia-  I 
ble  friends  pursued,  and  Northbrook  added  i 
some  super-refined  villany  by  pretending  to  I 
warn  Bonnefant  of  danger  impending  over 
him,  and  enticing  him  into  a  house,  where 
he  had  arranged  that  the  officers  of  the  law 
should  find  Mm.  Information  was  sent  to 
Government ;  a  Commission  of  inquiry  into 
the  alleged  treason  was  instituted,  ^dressed 
to  the  Mayor  and  Sir  Richard  Pollard ;  and  ; 
Bonnefant  was  executed  as  before  said,  the 
principal  charge  specified  against  him  being 
“  that  he  should  say  the  king  was  a  molde 
warpe,  and  that  he  [the  king]  should  sub¬ 
vert  the  state  of  the  realm,”  &c.  The  infa¬ 
mous  delators  were  not  happy  in  their  end. 
“Adam  AVilcocks  fell  accursed  and  was 
distracted  of  his  wits;  his  tongue  rolled  in 
his  head,  and  he  died  most  miserably. 
Northbrook  had  Bonnefant’s  house  which 
he  sought  for,  and  lived  in  great  infamy  all 
the  days  of  his  life,  and  his  issue  had  bad 
success.” 

The  stoiy  is  told  very  graphically  and  at 
some  length  by  John  Hooker,  the  old  Guild¬ 
hall  chronicler.  Perhaps  Ae  most  note¬ 
worthy  point  in  it  is  the  allusion  to  the  an¬ 
cient  prophecy  of  the  molde  warpe,  of  which 
we  have  mention,  it  will  be  remembered,  in 
Shakespeare’s  Henry  IV.,  Part  I.,  Act  iii.. 
Sec.  1.  Hotspur  says,  “He  angers  me  with 
telling  me  of  the  mold  warp  and  the  ant,  of 
the  dreamer  Merlin  and  Ms  prophecies.” 
But  the  passage  wMch  the  Exeter  gossips 
had  in  their  mind  was  probably  that  in  Hol- 
inshed,  where,  referring  to  the  proposed 
division  of  England  between  Glendower  and 
his  allies,  he  says,  “  TMs  was  done  (as  some 
have  said)  through  a  foolish  credit  given  to 
a  vain  prophecy,  as  though  King  Henry  was 
the  molde  warpe  cursed  of  God’s  own  mouth,” 
&c.  The  molde  or  mould  warp  was  the  mole, 
so  called  because  it  warps,  or  makes  uneven 
the  surface  of  the  earth  above  it.  Poor 
Bonnefant  was  only  venturing  on  a  double 
interpretation  of  the  prophecy  by  projecting 
it  onwards  from  Heniy  IV.  to  Henry  VIH., 
who  had  just  been  suppressing  the  monas¬ 
teries,  and  so  forth. 


The  Philharmonic  Society  of  Boulogne, 
wMch  has  flourished  some  fortj'  years  with 
the  aid  of  an  annual  subvention  from  the 
authorities,  has  succumbed  to  financial  dif¬ 
ficulties,  owing  to  the  sudden-  withdrawal  of 
the  said  subvention. 


THE  FIRST  NIGHT  OF  A  NEAY 
PANTOMIME. 

IN  England,  Christmas  would  not  be  Christ¬ 
mas  at  all  without  its  new  pantomime. 
A  devout  belief  in  the  entertaming  prop¬ 
erties  of  a  pantomime  is  an  English  trait. 
The  trait  has  not  been  successfully  developed 
here,  though  our  shores  have  given  fidendly 
welcome  to  many  a  blonde-haired  princess 
and  sleek-limbed  Columbine  from  fairy¬ 
lands  over  the  way.  AYe  understand  Eng¬ 
lish  beer,  and  have  long  understood  Eng¬ 
lish  beef;  but  the  Engli^  pantomime  —  or 
such  specimens  of  it  as  we  nave  had  —  can¬ 
not  be  said  to  have  taken  a  strong  hold  on 
our  theatre-going  public.  Nevertheless,  the 
spirited  engraving  on  page  41,  giving  us  “  a 
peep  beMnd  the  scenes  ”  of  a  London  theatre 
on  the  first  night  of  a  new  pantomime  is 
not  without  interest. 

No  one,  says  a  [writer  in  the  GrapMc, 
excepting  those  whose  business  has  led  them 
to  study  the  internal  economy  of  a  theatre, 
can  form  any  definite  notion  of  the  toil  and 
trouble,  the  energy  and  industry,  the  reso¬ 
lution  and  perseverance  wMch  have  been 
expended  in  tlie  production  of  the  sparkling 
piece  of  buffooneiy  you  have  witnessed,  or 
of  the  curiously  diversified  extent  to  which 
the  principle  of  the  division  and  sub-division 
of  labor  has  been  carried  to  bring  about  the 
modest  result  of  amusing  some  fifteen  hun¬ 
dred  people  for  two  hours.  “  Probably  the 
least  important  personage  eonnected  with 
the  production  of  a  pantomime  is  the  liter¬ 
ary  author  thereof.  He  may  fancy  Mmself 
a  verv'  clever  fellow,  and  in  some  cases  Ms 
fancy  may  have  a  foundation  in  fact,  but 
there  are  dozens  of  persons  in  the  theatre 
whose  services,  pantomimically,  are  of 
greater  value  than  Ms.  An  imaginative 
property  man ;  a  scene-painter  with  a  good 
memory  for  bygone  ‘  eflects  ’ ;  and  a  clown 
facial  in  devising  ‘  comic  business,’  might 
between  them  concoct  a  pantomime  wMch 
might  not  be  much  more  nonsensical  than 
many  to  wMch  we  have  seen  names  of  some 
distinction  in  literature  appended.  But 
what  would  be  the  use  of  the  author,  and 
what  would  become  of  the  pantomime,  if  the 
scene-painter  were  to  strike,  if  the  property 
man  were  to  run  away,  if  the  clown  were 
suddenly  to  be  afflicted  with  paralysis,  if  the 
ballet-master’s  legs  lost  their  cunmng,  if 
the  leader  of  the  band  were  to  go  out  of  Ms 
mind,  and  the  stage-manager  emigrate  to 
Arizona  ?  ” 

In  the  engraving  the  sight-seer  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  standing  at  one  of  the  wings, 
surrounded  by  certain  of  the  dramatis  per¬ 
sona  who  are  not  “  on  ”  in  the  scene  now 
in  progress.  The  Realm  of  Enchantment 
is  probably  a  very  drearj'  and  chaotic  place 
from  this  point  of  view :  the  Princess  is  no 
longer  pretty,  perhaps,  and  the  clown  is  no 
longer  ftinnj';  but  then  there  is  a  sort  of 
pleasure  in  being  desUlusionne. 


The  reader  will  find  a  very  pretty  winter 
sketch  on  p^e  40  of  our  present  number. 
'The  skating  season  in  England,  owing  to  the 
mild  winters,  is  of  brief  duration  compared 
with  our  own,  and  is  appreciated  accoi^ing- 
Iv  by  our  English  cousins,  a  group  of  the 
iWest  of  whom  may  be  seen  in  the  picture 
taking  advantage  of  a  sudden  cold  snap.  An 
English  writer  says :  “  Our  skaters  aim  less 
at  swiftness  of  progression,  and  more  at  ele¬ 
gance  of  evolution,  than  the  people  of  cold¬ 
er  climates.  A  proof  of  the  rarity  of  really 
severe  winters,  and  of  the  length  of  time 
needed  to  make  a  first-rate  skater,  may  be 
seen  any  day  when  the  ornamental  waters 
in  the  parks  are  frozen.  Almost  all  the 
more  accomplished  skaters,  —  the  men  who 
cut  double  eights,  and  dance  quadrilles  up>- 
on  the  ice,  —  are  well  stricken  in  years. 
The  inhabitants,  too,  of  different  counties 
varj-  greatly  in  proficienev',  on  account  of 
the  divergences  of  climate.  Few  good  skat¬ 
ers  are  to  be  found  in  the  west  and  south¬ 
west  in  AVales,  Devonshire,  or  Cornwall, 
simply  because  severe  and  continuous  frosts 
are  very  rare  in  those  districts.  But  in  the 
inland  and  eastern  counties,  especially  where 
there  are  large  sheets  of  shallow,  easily 
frozen  water,  some  of  the  best  skaters  in  the 
world  are  to  be  found.  Oxfordshire,  Cam- 
bridgesMre,  and  Lincolnshire,  perhaps  stand 
at  the  head  of  the  list.  AYe  have  heard  of 
a  Lincolnshire  man  who  skated  a  mile  in  2 
minutes  58  seconds,  which  is  not  much  un¬ 
der  the  pace  of  an  American  trotting 
on  the  famous  Long  Island  course.  The 
Dutch  probably  beat  us  in  long  distances. 
'The  Frieslanders  can  go  for  a  long  time  at 
the  rate  of  fifteen  miles  an  hour ;  and  a  wo¬ 
man  carrying  her  baby  and  a  ba^et  of  eggs 
will  skate  forty  miles  to  market  of  a  morn¬ 
ing. 


THE  FIRST  NIGHT  OF  A  NEW  PANTOMIME. 
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THE  INVENTOR  OF  THE  STEAM 
PRINTING-MACHINE.  : 

BT  SAMUEL  SMILES.  | 

Towards  the  end  of  the  year  1806,  a  i 
young  German  printer  arrived  in  Enw-  | 
land  bringing  with  him  a  great  idea,  Ids  only'  i 
property.  He  had  conceivetl  a  method  of  1 
indefinitely  multiplying  the  productions  of ; 
the  printing-press  by  a  machine  to  be  worked  | 
by  steam-power,  and  he  was  in  search  of 
the  requisite  means  for  carrying  his  design 
into  effect. 

This  young  German  was  Frederick  Koenig, 
the  son  of  a  small  farmer  at  Eisleben,  in 
Prussian  Saxony,  where  he  was  bom  in 
1775.  He  must  have  been  a  bora  printer, 
for  he  used  to  play  at  printing  when  a  boy, 
making  use  of  his  mother’s  hand-mangle  to 
obtain  rude  impressions  of  objects.  As  he 
would  be  nothing  but  a  printer,  his  father 
sent  him  to  Leipsic  at  the  age  of  sixteen  to 
learn  the  trade;  and  in  the  well-known 
office  of  Breitkopf  he  speedily  became  an 
expert  workman. 

^ingboth  studious  and  ingenious,  Koenig, 
from  an  early  period,  occupied  his  leisure 
hours  in  devising  ways  and  means  of  improv¬ 
ing  the  art  at  which  he  worked.  Throwing 
off  large  sheets  by  hand  was  then  a  very 
slow  as  well  as  laborious  process,  and  one 
of  the  things  that  most  occupied  the  young 
printer’s  mind  was  whether  some  method 
might  not  be  devised  for  getting  rid  of  this 
“  horse-work,”  for  such  it  was,  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  printing.  He  proceeded  to  plan  a 
machine  with  that  object,  and  he  went  so  far 
as  to  begin  a  model  of  one ;  but  being  only 
a  poor  workman,  he  was  very  soon  stopped 
bv  want  of  the  necessary'  means  for  com¬ 
pleting  it.  He  tried  to  enlist  men  of  capital 
in  his  scheme,  but  they  all  turned  a  deaf 
ear  to  him.  He  went  from  town  to  town, 
offering  his  project  to  the  leading  printers, 
but  could  find  no  encouragement.  The  plan 
seemed  to  them  by'  far  too  complicated  and 
costly.  Besides,  industrial  enterprise  in 
Germany  was  then  in  a  measure  paralyzed 
by  the  impending  war  with  France,  and 
men  of  capital  were  naturally  averse  to  risk 
their  money'  on  what  seemed  to  them  a 
merely  speculative  undertaking. 

Finding  no  sympathizers  or  helpers  at 
home,  Kcenig  next  turned  his  attention 
abroad.  England  was  then,  as  now,  the 
usual  refuge  of  inventors  who  could  not  find 
the  means  of  bringing  out  their  schemes 
elsewhere;  and  to  England  he  wistfully 
turned  his  eyes.  In  the  mean  time,  how¬ 
ever,  his  inventive  ability  having  become 
known,  an  offer  was  made  to  him  by  the 
Russian  Government  to  proceed  to  St.  Pe¬ 
tersburg  and  organize  a  State  printing- 
office  there.  The  invitation  was  accepted, 
and  thither  Koenig  proceeded  aecordingly 
in  the  spring  of  1806.  But  the  official  diffi¬ 
culties  thrown  in  his  way  were  so  great,  and 
so  disgusted  him,  that  he  decided  to  throw 
up  his  appointment  and  try'  his  fortune  in 
England,  where  he  arrived,  poor  in  means 
but  rich  in  his  great  idea,  in  the  autumn  of 
the  same  year. 

He  at  first  maintained  himself  with  diffi¬ 
culty  by'  his  trade,  for  his  ignorance  of  the 
language  stood  in  his  way.  But  to  work  at 
the  trade  was  not  Koenig’s  object  in  coming 
to  England.  His  idea  of  a  printing-ma¬ 
chine  was  always  uppermost  in  his  mind, 
and  he  lost  no  opportunity  of  bringing  the 
subject  under  the  notice  of  master  printers 
likely  to  take  it  up.  After  meeting  with 
numerous  rebuffs  and  disappointments,  he 
at  last  found  what  he  was  in  search  of,  — 
a  man  of  capital  willing  to  risk  his  money 
in  developing  the  invention,  and  bringing 
it  into  practical  operation.  This  was  Thom¬ 
as  Bensley,  a  leading  London  printer,  witli 
whom  Koenig  entered  into  a  contract  in 
March,  1807,  to  ac-complish  his  proposed 
printing-machine ;  Bensley',  on  his  part, 
undertaking  to  find  the  requisite  money  for 
the  purpose.  Koenig  then  proceeded  to 
mature  his  plans,  and  to  construct  a  model 
machine,  which  occupied  him  the  greater 
part  of  three  years,  and  a  patent  was  taken 
out  for  the  invention  on  the  29th  of  March, 
1810. 

Steps  were  next  taken  to  erect  a  working 
model,  to  put  it  to  the  test  of  actual  prac¬ 
tice.  In  the  mean  time  Koenig  had  been 
joined  by  another  ingenious  German  me¬ 
chanic,  Andrew  F.  Bauer,  who  proved  of 
much  service  to  him  in  working  out  its  de¬ 
tails.  At  length,  in  April,  1811,  the  first 
printing-machine  driven  by  steam-power 
was  constructed  and  ready  for  use ;  and  the 
first  work  it  turned  out  was  sheet  h  of  the 
“  Annual  Register  for  1810,”  which  it  print¬ 
ed  at  the  rate  of  800  impressions  an  hour, 
— being  the  first  sheet  of  a  book  ever  printed 
by  a  machine  and  by  steam-TOwer. 

In  this  first  machine  of  Koenig’s,  the  ar¬ 


rangement  was  somewhat  similar  to  that 
known  as  the  “  platen  machine  ” ;  the  print¬ 
ing  being  produced  by  two  flat  plates,  as  in 
the  common  hand-press.  It  also  embodied 
an  ingenious  arrangement  for  inking  the 
tyw.  Instead  of  the  old-fashioned  inking 
balls,*  wliieh  were  beaten  over  the  type  bv 
hand,  several  cy'linders  covered  with  felt 
and  leather  were  employed,  these  forming 
part  of  the  machine  itsidf.  Two  of  the 
cylinders  revolved  in  opposite  ilirections,  so 
as  to  spread  the  ink,  which  w'as  then  trans¬ 
ferred  to  two  other  inking  cylinders  alter¬ 
nately'  applied  to  the  “  forme-”  by  tlie  action 
of  spiral  springs. 

Koenig  was  not  entirely  satisfied  with  the 
action  of  his  first  machine.  It  would  have 
been  strange  indeed  if  he  had.  Twenty 
years’  labor  did  not  satisfy  Watt  as  to  the 
action  of  his  steam-engine.  And  Koenig’s 
engine  was,  like  Watt’s,  only  the  first  of  a 
series,  each  exhibiting  an  improvement  on 
its  predecessor,  until  at  length  the  satisfac¬ 
tory'  working  machine  was  accomplished. 
This  platen  machine  of  Koenig’s,  though  it 
has  since  been  taken  up  anew  and  perfected, 
was  not  considered  by  him  sufficiently  sim¬ 
ple  in  its  arrangement  to  be  adapted  for 
common  use ;  and  he  had  scarcely'  complet¬ 
ed  it  when  he  was  already  revolving  in  his 
mind  a  plan  of  a  second  machine  on  a  new 
principle,  with  the  object  of  insuring  great¬ 
er  speed,  economy,  and  simplicity. 

By  this  time  two  other  well-known  Lon¬ 
don  printers,  Messrs.  Taylor  and  Woodfall, 
joined  Bensley  and  Koenig  in  their  partner¬ 
ship  for  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  print¬ 
ing-machines.  Koenig,  thus  encouraged, 
proceeded  with  his  new  scheme,  the  patent 
for  which  was  taken  out  on  October  30th, 
1811.  The  principal,  feature  of  this  inven¬ 
tion  was  the  printing  cylinder  in  the  centre 
of  the  machine,  by  which  the  impression 
was  taken  from  the  ty'pes,  instead  of  by  flat 
})lates  as  in  the  first  arrangement.  The 
forme  was  fixed  on  a  cast-iron  plate  which 
ran  to  and  firo  on  a  table,  being  received  at 
either  end  by  strong  spiral  springs.  The 
other  details  of  the  specification  included 
improvements  in  the  inking  apparatus  and 
an  arrangement  for  discharging  the  sheet  on 
the  return  of  the  forme.  A  double  machine 
on  the  same  principle  was  also  included  in 
this  patent. 

The  contrivance  of  these  various  arrange¬ 
ments  cost  Koenig  many  anxious  days  and 
nights  of  study  and  labor.  But  he  saw  be¬ 
fore  him  only  the  end  in  view,  and  thought 
little  of  himself  and  his  toils.  How  dili¬ 
gently  he  continued  to  elaborate  the  details 
of  his  invention  will  further  apjiear  from 
two  other  patents  which  he  took  out  in  1813 
and  1814, — the  first  of  which  included  an 
important  improvement  in  the  inking  ar¬ 
rangement,  and  a  contrivance  for  holding 
and  carrying  on  the  sheet  and  keeping  it 
close  to  the  printing  cy'linder  by  means  of 
endless  tapes ;  while  in  the  second  was  in¬ 
troduced  the  following  new  expedients :  a 
feeder  consisting  of  an  endless  web,  an  im¬ 
proved  arrangement  of  the  endless  tapes  by 
employing  inner  as  well  as  outer  friskets, 
an  improvement  of  the  “  register  ”  (that  is, 
one  page  falling  exactly  on  the  back  of 
another)  by'  which  greater  accuracy  of  im¬ 
pression  was  secured,  and  finally  an  ar¬ 
rangement  by  which  the  sheet  was  thrown 
out  of  the  machine  printed  on  both  sides. 

Before,  however,  these  last-mentioned  im¬ 
provements  had  been  introduced,  Kcenig 
had  proceeded  with  the  erection  of  a  single 
cylinder  machine  after  the  patent  of  1811. 
It  was  finished  and  ready'  for  use  by  Decem¬ 
ber,  1812;  and  it  was  then  employed  to 
print  the  sheets  G  and  ii  of  Clarkson’s  “  Life 
of  Penn,”  Vol.  I.,  which  it  did  in  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  manner  at  the  rate  of  800  impressions 
an  hour. 

When  this  macliine  had  been  got  fairly 
to  work,  the  proprietors  of  several  of  the 
leading  London  newspapers  were  invited  to 
witness  its  performances,  —  amongst  others 
Mr.  Perry  of  the  Morning  Chronicle,  and 
Mr.  W’alter  of  the  Times.  Mr.  Perry  would 
have  nothing  to  do  with  it,  and  would  not 
even  go  to  see  it,  regarding  it  as  a  gimcrack ; 
but  Mr.  Walter,  who  had  long  been  desir¬ 
ous  of  applying  machinery'  to  newspaper 
printing,  at  once  went  to  see  Koenig’s  ma^ 
chine  on  the  premises  in  Whitecross  Street, 
where  it  had  been  manufactured  and  was  at 
work.  He  had  before  had  several  inter¬ 
views  with  the  inventor  on  the  subject  of  a 
steam  press  for  the  Times,  but  determined 
to  wait  the  issue  of  the  e.xperimental  ma- 

*  The  inking  balls  were  superseded  by  the  hand  roller 
clothed  with  skin,  the  invention  of  the  late  Lord  Stanhope. 
The  composite  roller  now  in  use  was  the  chance  discovery 
of  one  Edward  Dyas,  printer  and  parish  clerk  of  Madeley 
in  Shropshire.  His  glue-pot  having  been  upset,  and  Dyas 
not  having  a  pelt-ball  reaily  at  hand,  took  up  a  piece  of 
the  glue  in  a  soft  state,  and  inked  a  forme  with  it  so  satis¬ 
factorily  that  be  continued  its  use.  He  afterwards  added 
treacle  to  keep  the  glue  soft. 


chine  which  he  knew  to  be  in  course  of  con¬ 
struction.  A  glance  at  the  machine  at  work 
at  once  satisfied  Mr.  Walter  as  to  the  great 
value  of  the  invention.  Koenig  having  brief¬ 
ly  explained  to  him  the  action  of  a  double 
machine  on  the  same  jirinciple,  Mr.  Walter, 
after  only  a  few  minutes’  consideration,  and 
before  leaving  the  premises,  ordered  two 
double  machines  for  the  printing  of  the 
Times  newspaper. 

From  the  day  that  John  Walter  the  Sec¬ 
ond  was  taken  into  partnership  by  his  fa¬ 
ther  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven,  he  as.sumed 
the  sole  conduct  and  management  of  the 
Times.  He  had  received  a  liberal  educa¬ 
tion,  passing  from  Merchant  Taylors’  School 
to  Trinity  College,  O.xfonl ;  and  he  had  also 
been  through  nearly'  every  department  in 
the  Times  office,  mechanical  as  well  as  lit¬ 
erary.  He  had  thus  obtained  a  thorough 
practical  knowledge  of  the  working  of  the 
concern,  in  which  he  was  greatly  helped  by' 
his  genius  for  business,  his  habit  of  assidu¬ 
ous  application,  and  his  extraordinary  ener¬ 
gy  of  character.  No  sooner  did  he  assume 
the  management,  than  he  proceeded  to  re¬ 
model  the  establishment  and  introduce  im- 

Erovements  in  every  department.  Before 
e  took  the  Times  in  hand,  the  daily  jour¬ 
nal  did  not  seek  to  guide  public  opinion  or 
to  exercise  political  influence.  It  was  a 
news  paper,  little  more ;  any'  political  articles 
introauced  being  usually  in  the  form  of 
“  Letters  to  the  Editor.”  To  the  dismay  of 
his  father,  young  Walter  struck  out  an  en¬ 
tirely'  new  course.  He  boldly'  stated  his 
views  on  publie  affairs,  bringing  his  strong 
and  independent  judgment  to  bear  on  politi¬ 
cal  and  other  public  questions.  He  thus 
invented  the  modern  Leading  Article.  As 
liis  father  had  feared,  the  course  which  he 
adopted  lost  the  firm  the  Customs’  printing, 
which  until  then  was  done  at  the  Times’ 
office ;  but  the  loss  was  far  more  than  com¬ 
pensated  by  the  increasing  power  and  circu¬ 
lation  which  the  jounial  achieved,  by  its  in¬ 
dependence,  the  ability  of  its  criticisms,  and 
tlie  vast  mass  of  information  which,  by 
means  of  correspondents  abroad  and  effec¬ 
tive  reporting  at  home,  the  new  editor  in¬ 
troduced  into  its  columns. 

Among  the  many  difficulties  w'hich  Mr. 
Walter  had  to  contend  with  were  those 
arising  from  the  detective  mechanical  ar¬ 
rangements  of  the  jiaper.  Printers  were  in 
those  days  a  very  refractory  class,  and  not 
untrequently  they  took  advantage  of  their 
position  to  impose  hard  terms  on  their  em¬ 
ployers,  especially  of  the  daily  press,  where 
everytldng  must  be  done  to  time.  Thus,  on 
one  occasion,  in  the  year  1810,  the  pressmen 
of  the  Times  made  a  sudden  demand  on 
Mr.  W'alter  for  an  advance  of  wages  and 
the  payment  of  a  uniform  rate  to  all  hands. 
He  was  at  first  disposed  to  make  conces¬ 
sions,  but,  having  been  privately  informed 
that  a  combination  was  already'  entered  in¬ 
to  by  the  comjxisitors  as  w'cll  as  pressmen 
to  leave  his  employment  in  a  body,  under 
circumstances  that  would  have  stopped  the 
paper  and  inflicted  on  him  the  most  serious 
injury',  he  determined  to  run  all  risks  rather 
than  submit  to  what  appeared  to  him  in  the 
light  of  an  extortion. 

The  strike  took  place  on  a  Saturday' 
morning,  when  suddenly  and  without  notice 
all  hands  turned  out.  Mr.  Walter  had  al¬ 
ready  resolved  on  his  course.  He  collected 
some  apprentices  from  half  a  dozen  differ¬ 
ent  quarters,  and  a  few  inferior  workmen 
glad  to  obtain  employ'ment  on  any  terms. 
He  himself  stripped  to  his  shirt-sleeves  and 
went  to  work  with  the  rest;  and  for  the 
next  six-and-thirty  hours  he  was  incessantly 
employed  at  case  and  at  press.  On  the 
Monday  morning  the  conspirators,  who  had 
assembled  to  triumph  over  the  publisher’s 
ruin,  to  their  inexpressible  amazement  saw 
the  Times  issue  from  the  publishing-office  at 
the  usual  hour.  From  that  day  tlie  paper 
continued  to  appear  as  regularly  as  before, 
though  the  men  and  boys  employed  in  the 
office  were  for  a  time  in  daily  jieril  of  their 
lives,  until  Mr.  Walter  threw  around  them 
the  protection  of  the  law. 

Another  difficulty  that  Mr.  Walter  had 
early  to  contend  with  was  the  extreme 
slowness  of  the  process  of  printing  newspa¬ 
pers  by  hand.  On  the  occasion  of  any  event 
of  great  public  interest  being  reported  in  the 
paper,  it  was  found  almost  impossible  to 
supply  the  demand.  Only  about  800  copies 
eould  be  printed  in  the  hour,  with  one  man 
to  ink  the  types  and  another  to  work  the 
press.  Thus  it  took  a  long  time  to  get  out 
the  day’s  impression,  and  very  often  the 
evening  papers  were  out  before  the  Times 
had  half  supplied  its  demand.  Various  ex¬ 
pedients  were  resorted  to  in  order  to  over¬ 
come  the  mechanieal  impediment.  The 
ty'pe  was  set  up  in  duplicate,  and  even  in 
tiiplicate;  and  several  Stanhope  presses 


were  kept  constantly  at  work;  and  still 
the  insatiable  demands  of  the  newsmen  on 
certiun  occasions  could  not  be  supplied. 

Thus  the  question  was  forced  upon  Mr. 
Walter’s  consideration,  whether  machinery 
could  not  be  devised  for  the  purjiose  of  ex¬ 
pediting  tlie  pwKluction  of  newspapers.  In¬ 
stead  of  300  impressions  an  hour,  he  wanted 
from  1,500  to  2,000.  Although  printing 
newspapers  at  such  a  sliced  then  seemed  as 
chimerical  as  driving  a  ship  through  the 
w.ater  against  wind  and  tide  at  fifteen  miles 
an  hour,  or  running  a  locomotive  on  a  rail¬ 
way  at  sixty,  Mr.  Walter  was,  at  an  early 
IHuiod,  impressed  with  the  conviction  that 
much  more  rapid  printing  by  machinery  was 
feasible ;  and  he  endeavored  to  induce  sev¬ 
eral  ingenious  mechanical  contrivers  to  take 
up  and  work  out  his  idea.  , 

The  cleverest  inventor  of  that  da}-  was 
believed  to  be  Isainbard  Brunei,  who  had  so 
successfully  invented  the  celebrated  block 
inachinerv  for  Portsmouth  dockyard.  Mr. 
Walter  first  tried  him;  but  after  laboring 
over  a  variety  of  plans  for  a  considerable 
time,  Brunei  finally  gave  up  the  printing- 
machine,  unable  to  make  anything  of  it. 
Mr.  Walter  next  tried  Thomas  Martyn,  an 
ingenious  young  compositor,  w'ho  had  a 
scheme  for  a  self-acting  machine  for  work¬ 
ing  the  printing-press.  He  was  supplied 
with  the  necessary  funds  to  enable  him  to 
prosecute  his  idea,  but  it  never  came  to  any¬ 
thing. 

Tlius  baffled  and  disappointed,  it  was  with 
no  slight  degree  of  interest  that  Mr.  Wal¬ 
ter  heard  of  the  young  German  inventor  at 
Bensley’s,  who  was  said  to  have  at  length 
satisfactorily  solved  the  problem  of  a  steam 

Srinting-press.  Hence  his  early  visit  to 
ensley’s,  his  eager  examination  of  Koenig’s 
invention,  and  his  immediate  order  of  two 
double-cylinder  machines  for  delivery  at  the 
Times’  office  at  the  earliest  jiossible  period. 

The  construction  of  the  first  newspaper 
machine  was  still,  however,  a  work  of  great 
difficulty  and  labor.  Let  it  lie  observed  that 
nothing  of  the  kind  had  yet  been  made  by 
any  other  person.  Koenig’s  single-cylinder 
machine  was  intended  for  book-work,  and 
now  he  had  to  construct  a  double-cylinder 
machine  for  printing  newspapers,  in  which 
many  of  the  arrangements  must  necessarily 
be  entirely  new.  With  the  assistance  of 
his  leading  mechanic,  Bauer,  aided  by  tlie 
valuable  suggestions  of  Mr.  W alter  himself, 
who  was  in  almost  daily  communication 
with  him,  Koenig  at  length  completed  his 
plans,  and  proceeded  with  the  erection  of 
the  working  machine ;  the  several  parts  be¬ 
ing  first  prepared  at  the  workshop  in  White- 
cross  Street,  from  whence  they  were  taken 
over  to  Printing  House  Square  for  erec¬ 
tion,  in  some  premises  adjoining  the  Times 
oflice,  which  were  taken  for  the  purpose. 
Yet,  great  as  the  secrecy  was  with  which 
the  whole  operations  were  conducted,  it  was 
not  enough  to  prevent  the  workmen  obtain¬ 
ing  an  inkling  of  what  was  in  progress,  and 
they  vowed  vengeance  to  the  inventor  and 
“  ail  his  traps,”  who  threatened  their  craft 
with  destruction. 

The  erection  of  this  first  newspaper  ma¬ 
chine  was  a  work  of  long-protracted  labor 
and  anxiety,  not  only  to  Koenig  and  Bauer, 
but  to  Mr.  Walter  himself.  “  Hitches  ” 
were  of  frequent  occurrence.  Tools  were 
very  rude  in  those  days ;  machine  tools, 
which  now  fashion  machinery  with  such 
precision  and  certainty,  being  as  yet  un¬ 
known.  All  the  parts  were  made  by  hand- 
labor,  mostly  by  mechanics  badly  trained. 
Hence  many  of  them  when  made  were  found 
not  to  fit,  and  consequently  had  to  be  made 
over  again.  On  one  occasion,  both  Kcenig 
and  Bauer,  fatigued  and  exhausted,  worried 
by  bad  workmanship,  and  baffled  for  a  time 
by  one  of  the  eonstantly  recurring  hitches 
in  the  erection  of  the  machine,  broke  fairly 
away  from  their  task,  and  left  the  place  in 
disgust.  Mr.  Walter,  however,  sent  a  friend 
after  them,  who  discovered  their  retreat,  and 
brought  them  back  to  the  premises  to  find 
the  difficulty  conquered,  and  the  work  still 
in  progress.  Thus  nearly  two  years  passed 
before  the  machine  was  ereeted. 

At  length  the  day  arrived  when  the  first 
newspaper  steam  press  was  ready  for  use. 
The  pressmen  were  in  a  state  of  great  excite¬ 
ment,  for  they  knew  by  rumor  that  the  ma¬ 
chine  of  which  they  had  so  long  been  appre. 
hensive  was  fast  approaching  completion- 
One  night  they  were  told  to  wait  in  the 
press-room,  as  important  news  was  expected 
from  abroad.  At  six  o’clock  on  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  the  29th  November,  1814,  Mr.  Wal¬ 
ter,  who  had  been  watching  the  machine  all 
through  the  night,  appeared  among  the  press¬ 
men  and  announced  that  “  the  Times  was  al¬ 
ready  printed  by  steam  1  ”  The  paper  of  that 
morning  contained  the  following  memorable 
announcement :  — 
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“  Our  journal  of  this  day  presents  to  the 
public  the  practical  result  of  the  greatest  iin- 
rovenient  connected  with  printing  since  the 
iscovery  of  the  art  itself.  The  reader  of 
this  paragraph  now  holds  in  his  hands  one 
of  the  many  thousand  iinj^ressions  of  the 
Times  newspaiier  which  were  taken  otf  last 
night  by  a  mecnanical  apparatus.  A  system 
of  machinery,  almost  organic,  has  been  de¬ 
vised  and  arranged,  which,  while  it  relieves 
the  human  frame  of  its  most  laborious  efforts 
in  printing,  fiir  exceeds  all  human  powers  in 
rapidity  and  despatch.  That  the  magnitude 
of  the  invention  may  be  justly  appreciated 
by  its  effects,  we  may  inform  the  ])ublic  that, 
after  the  letters  are  placed  by  the  composi¬ 
tors,  and  enclosed  in  >vliat  is  called  the 
‘  forme,’  little  more  remains  for  man  to  do 
than  to  attend  upon  and  watch  this  uncon¬ 
scious  agent  in  its  operations.  The  machine 
is  then  merely  supplied  with  paper.  Itself 
places  the  forme,  inks  it,  adjusts  the  paper 
to  the  newly  inked  type,  8tami)s  the  sheet, 
and  gives  it  forth  to  the  hands  of  the  attend¬ 
ant,  at  the  same  time  withdrawing  the  forme 
for  a  fresh  coat  of  ink,  which  itself  again  dis¬ 
tributes,  to  meet  the  ensuing  sheet,  now  ad¬ 
vancing  for  impression;  and  the  whole  of 
these  complicated  acts  is  performed  with 
such  a  velocity  and  simultaneousness  of  i 
movement,  that  no  less  than  1,100  sheets  are  j 
impressed  in  one  hour.  That  the  comple-  ' 
tion  of  an  invention  of  this  kind,  not  the  ef-  i 
feet  of  chance,  but  the  result  of  mechanical  ! 
combinations,  methodically  arranged  in  the  I 
mind  of  the  artist,  should  he  attended  with 
many  obstructions  and  much  delay,  may  be 
readily  admitted.  Our  share  in  the  event 
has,  indeed,  only  been  the  application  of  the 
discovery,  under  an  agreement  with  the  j>a- 
tentees,  to  our  own  particular  business ;  yet 
few  can  conceive,  even  with  this  limited  in¬ 
terest,  the  various  disapimintments  and  deep 
anxiety  to  which  we  have,  for  a  long  course 
of  time,  been  subjecteil.  Of  the  pi-rson  who 
made  this  discovery,  we  have  but  little  to 
add.  It  must  suffice  to  say,  that  he  is  a  Sax-  j 
on  by  birth ;  that  his  name  is  Ka-nig ;  and  i 
that  the  invention  has  Injen  executed  tinder  i 
the  din'ction  of  his  friend  and  countryman,  j 
Bauer.”  1 

The  number  of  impressions  thrown  off  in  j 
the  hour  by  this  first  machine  was  found  am-  j 
ply  sufficient  to  supply  the  demand  at  that  I 
time ;  but,  to  meet  the  contingenev  of  an  in-  | 
creasing  circulation,  Koenig  shortly  after  in-  | 
troduced  a  further  modification,  in  the  con-  I 
tinual  motion  of  the  printing  cylinder  (the  i 
subject  of  his  fourth  patent),  by  which  it  | 
was  enabled  to  throw  off  from  1,500  to  2,000 
copies  in  the  hour.  In  the  event  of  a  still 
larger  impression  being  required,  Koenig  was 
prepared  to  supply  a  tour-cylinder  or  eight- 
cylinder  machine  on  the  same  jirincijile,  by 
which,  of  course,  the  number  of  impressions 
would  have  been  proportionately  multiplied,  j 
but  the  necessities  of  the  jiaper  did  not  at  j 
that  time  call  for  so  large  a  production,  and  ] 
the  machines  originally  erected  by  Koenig  I 
continued  for  many  years  sufficient  to  meet  1 
all  tbe  requirements  of  the  jiroprietor.  | 

Among  the  other  machines  which  Koenig  | 
subsequently  designed  lor  the  English  press,  ] 
was  a  single  cylinder  registering  machine  ; 
supplied  to  Messrs.  Benslcy  and  Son  in 
1816,  and  expressly  contrived  for  book-print-  | 
ing.  This  machine  turned  out  from  900  to  : 
1,000  sheets  printed  on  both  sides  in  the 
hour,  the  first  entire  book  thus  printcol  by  ] 
steam  being  Elliotson’s  translation  of  Blu- 
menbach’s  “  Physiology.”  The  machine  was  I 
afterwards  rt'gularly  employed  to  work  off  i 
the  Literary  Gazette,  which  it  printed  on  | 
both  sides  at  the  rate  of  1,000  impressions  | 
an  hour.  Anothermachine  of  the  same  kind  I 
was  supplied  to  Mr.  Richard  Taylor  to  print  j 
the  Philosophical  Journal  and  books  gener¬ 
ally,  but  it  was  afterwards  changed  into  a 
double  machine,  and  employed  in  printing 
the  Weekly  Dispatch. 

It  might  reasonably  be  supposed  that  a 
man  of  Koenig’s  genius  derived  some  sub¬ 
stantial  benefit  from  his  labors  and  inven¬ 
tions.  But  this  was  not  the  case.  His  pat¬ 
ents  proved  of  little  use  to  him.  'they  only 
proclaimed  his  methods,  and  enabled  other 
ingenious  mechanics  to  borrow  his  adapta¬ 
tions.  Now  that  he  had  succeeded  in  mak¬ 
ing  machines  that  would  work,  the  way  was 
clear  for  everybody  else  to  do  so.  It  had 
taken  him  more  than  six  years  to  invent 
and  construct  a  successful  steam  printing- 
press  ;  but  any  clever  mechanic,  by  merely 
studying  his  specifications  and  carefully  ex¬ 
amining  his  machine  at  work,  might  arrive 
at  the  same  result  in  less  than  six  months. 

But  was  not  Koenig  protected  by  liis 
patent  ?  Not  at  all.  New  patents,  embody¬ 
ing  some  trifling  modification  or  alteration 
in  detail,  were  taken  out  by  other  inventors, 
who  proceeded  to  erect  printing-machines 
in  defiance  of  his  supposea  legal  rights,  and 


he  saw  himself  at  once  stripped  of  the  re-  j 
ward  that  he  had  during  so  many  long  and  ! 
toilsome  years  been  laboring  for.  But  could 
he  not  go  to  law  V  Certainly,  and  thereby  I 
increase  his  vexation  and  loss.  lie  could  ! 
get  into  Chancery  easily  enough,  but  when  j 
would  he  get  out  of  it,  and  in  what  condi-  | 
tion  ?  ' 

It  must  also  be  added  that  Koenig  was  . 
untbrt  unate  in  his  partner.  While  he  him-  ; 
self  took  steps  to  push  the  sale  of  his  book-  ^ 
machines  among  the  London  printers,  he  | 
found  that  Bensley,  who  was  himself  a  bwk-  j 
printer,  was  hindering  him  in  all  ways  in  his  | 
negotiations  with  them.  Koenig  was  of  i 
opinion  that  Bensley  wished  to  retain  the  ! 
advantage  which  the  possession  of  his  book-  | 
macliines  gave  him  over  the  other  printers,  j 
by  enabling  him  to  print  more  quickly  than  | 
they  could,  and  thereby  give  him  an  advan-  I 
tage  over  them  in  his  contracts.  When  I 
Koenig,  almost  in  despair  at  his  position,  j 
went  to  consult  counsel  as  to  the  infringe-  | 
ment  of  his  patent,  he  was  told  that  he  | 
might  institute  proceedings  with  the  best  j 
prospect  of  success ;  but  to  this  end  a  jier-  j 
feet  agreement  of  the  jiartners  was  essential.  | 
When,  however,  Koenig  asked  Bensley  to  ■ 
concur  with  him  in  taking  proceedings  in  ] 
defence  of  the  patent-right,  he  jwsitively  de-  | 
dined  to  do  so.  Indeed,  Koenig  was  under  i 
the  impression  that  his  partner  had  even  en-  ' 
tered  into  an  arrangement  with  the  infring-  , 
ers  of  the  patent  to  share  with  them  the 
proceeds  of  their  piracy.*  i 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  appeared  to  ! 
Koenig  that  only  two  alternatives  remained  ' 
for  him  to  adopt.  One  was,  to  commence  ; 
an  expensive  and  it  might  be  protracted  suit  j 
in  Chancery,  in  ilefence  of  his  patent-rights,  ; 
with  jKissibly  his  partner  against  him ;  and  ; 
the  other,  to  abandon  his  invention  in  Eng-  ‘ 
land  witliout  further  struggle,  and  settle  | 
abroad.  He  chose  the  latter  alternative,  | 
and  left  England  finally  about  the  end  of 
1816. 

Not  only  did  Koenig  lose  all  the  reward  to 
wliieh  his  admirable  invention  of  the  steam 
printing-machine  entitled  him,  but  shortly 
after  bis  disappearance  from  England,  when 
he  was  no  longer  jiresent  to  defend  liimself, 
his  very  merits  as  an  inventor  were  called 
in  question.  First,  it  was  alleged  that  not 
he,  but  William  Nicholson,  was  tbe  real  in¬ 
ventor  of  the  printing-machine,  and  thajt  all 
his  ettbrts  to  produce  a  successful  working 
steam  press  had  lieen  unavailing,  until  he 
bad  turned  round  upon  an  old  patent  of  j 
Nicholson’s,  which  he  had  copied;  and  hence  , 
Nicholson  was  proclaimed  to  be  the  real 
“  father  of  machine-printing.”  Again,  it  : 
was  alleged,  that  the  “  ojierose  contrivances  ”  j 
of  Keenig’s  machine,  with  its  *•  more  than  a  j 
hundred  wheels,”  had  proved  “  altogether  i 
abortive  ” ;  that  it  had  been  found  “  imprac-  j 
ticable,”  and  was  therefore  a  failure;  and  | 
that  the  success  of  steam  printing  really  j 
dated  freiu  the  inventions  of  Cowjier  and  j 
Applegath.  ■ 

The  facts  with  respect  to  Nicholson’s  ! 
Iiatcnt  are  shortly  these.  William  Nicholson  i 
was  a  very  ingenious  and  speculative  per-  j 
son,  a  great  taker-out  of  patents,  in  his  own  | 
name  as  well  as  in  the  names  of  others,  fol-  ' 
lowing  as  he  did  the  business  of  a  patent- 
agent.  Amongst  others,  he  took  out  a  patent 
in  1790  for  a  machine  for  printing  on  paper, 
woollen,  cotton,  and  other  fabrics,  by  means 
of  types  or  blocks  imposed  in  chases  of  wood 
or  metal  adapted  to  the  surface  of  a  cylinder, 
the  ink  or  color  being  furnished  to  the  print¬ 
ing  surface  by  a  coloring  cylinder  covered  j 
with  leather  or  dressed  skins.  The  specifi-  j 
cation  gave  no  description  beyond  this  of  j 
the  machinery  projiosed  to  be  employed  for  . 
the  purpose.  It  contained  Nicholson’s  idea 
of  a  machine,  —  very  ingenious,  it  is  true,  — 
but  nothing  more.  No  working  model  of 
the  machine  was  ever  made,  nor  was  it  ever 
attempted  to  be  carried  into  execution.  It 
was  Nicholson  liimself  whom  Koenig  em¬ 
ployed  as  his  agent  to  take  the  requisite 
steps  for  registering  his  invention,  which 
was  on  an  entirely  different  principle ;  and 
when  Koenig  consulted  him  on  the  subject, 
Nicholson  merely  observed,  that  “  seventeen 
years  before  he  had  taken  out  a  patent  for 
machine-printing,  but  found  that  it  wouldn’t 
do.”  Nor  did  Nicholson  make  any  claim  to 
priority  of  invention,  when  the  success  of 
Koenig’s  second  machine  was  publicly  an¬ 
nounced  in  the  Times  some  seven  years  later. 

When  Koenig,  now  settled  abroad,  heard 
of  the  attempts  made  in  England  to  deny 
Ids  merits  as  an  inventor,  he  merely  observed 
to  his  friend  Bauer,  “It  is  really  too  bad 
that  these  people,  who  have  already  robbed 

*  This  view  is  countenanced  bj  a  statement  in  Savage’s 
“  Dictionary  of  the  Art  of  Printing,”  p.  463.  We  are  in¬ 
debted  for  the  facts  stated  in  the  text  to  a  memoir  drawn 
up  by  Bauer,  Koenig's  friend  and  partner,  as  communi¬ 
cated  to  us  by  Koenig’s  sous,  who  stilt  carry  on  their  fa¬ 
ther’s  business  in  Germany. 


me  of  my  invention,  should  now  try  to  rob 
me  also  of  my  reputation.”  Had  he  made 
any  reply  to  the  charges  against  him,  it 
might  have  been  compromised  in  very  few 
words :  “  When  I  arrived  in  England,  no  1 
steam  jirinting-machine  had  ever  before  been  l 
seen ;  when  I  left  it,  the  only  printing-ma¬ 
chines  in  actual  work  were  those  which  I 
had  constructed.”  But  Koenig  never  gave 
himself  the  trouble  to  reply  to  the  attacks 
made  urmn  him  in  England,  or  to  defend  the 
originality  of  his  invention,  now  that  he  had 
finally  abandoned  the  field  there  to  others. 

There  was,  however,  one  man  in  England 
who  would  not  keep  silence,  but  generously 
came  forward  in  defence  of  the  absent  Koenig, 
and  that  was  John  Walter  of  the  Times. 
None  knew  so  well  as  he  did  what  days  and  j 
nights  of  anxiety  and  toil  Koenig  had  spent 
in  perfecting  his  invention,  and  in  contriv¬ 
ing  and  erecting  the  machines  which  for  ten 
years  and  more  continued  satisfactorily  to 
turn  out  the  whole  daily  impressions  of  the 
Times.  Mr.  Walter  kept  himself  in  regular 
correspondence  with  Koenig,  whose  character 
he  greatly  admired,  long  after  he  left  Eng¬ 
land,  and  indeed  until  his  death.  M'hen 
contemplating  the  erection  of  improved  ma¬ 
chinery  to  meet  the  increasing  circulation 
of  the  pajjer  in  1823,  he  wrote  to  Koenig  on 
the  subject  of  the  proposed  eight-cylinder 
]>lan,  stating  that  he  thought  the  time  had 
arrived  “  for  thinking  of  the  round-about.” 
At  the  same  time  he  expressed  a  wish  that 
Koenig  should  undertake  its  erection,  “  rath¬ 
er  than  make  use  of  the  assistance  of  a 
stranger  ”  ;  but  as  the  distance  of  Koenig’s 
establishment  from  London  prevented  his 
embracing  Mr.  Walter’s  projmsal,  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  Times’  new  machines  was 
eventually  intrusted  to  Mr.  Applegath. 

Such  being  the  kindly  feeling  that  contin¬ 
ued  to  exist  lietween  ^Ir.  Walter  and  Koenig, 
the  former  was  in  no  small  degree  vexed 
and  disgusted  w’lien  he  found  the  invention 
of  the  printing-machine  claimed  by  others, 
and  the  merits  of  the  real  inventor  almost 
entirely  ignored.  Accordingly,  on  the  3d 
of  December,  1824,  there  appeared  the  fol¬ 
lowing  generous  and  complete  acknowledg¬ 
ment  of  the  merits  of  the  all-but-fbrgotten 
Koenig  in  the  leatling  columns  of  the  'rimes, 
from  the  jK-ft  of  Mr.  Walter  himself:  — 

“  'I'en  years  elapsed  on  the  29th  of  last 
month,  since  this  Journal  apjieared  for  the 
first  time  printed  by  a  mechanical  apparatus ; 
and  it  has  continued  to  be  printed  by  the 
same  methml  to  the  present  day.  It  is  un¬ 
necessary  to  dwell  here  on  the  advantages 
resulting  from  early  publication  and  the 
better  press-work  of  this  jiapiT.  'Hiese  ad¬ 
vantages  are  too  obvious  to  the  iniblic  and 
too  sensibly  felt  by  ourselves. 

“  The  invention  excited  much  Interest  and 
curiosity  at  the  time  of  its  first  introduction, 
and  the  originality  of  it  was  not  disputed,  as 
no  proof  of  an  earlier  application  of  the  same 
principle.-  could  be  adduced.  'Hus  Journal 
is  undoubtedly  the  first  newspaper  ever 
printed  by  a  mechanical  apparatus.  We  at¬ 
tempted,  on  its  introduction,  to  do  justice  to 
the  claims  of  the  inventor,  Mr.  Koenig,  who 
.some  years  afterwards  returned  to  his  native 
country,  Germany,  not  benefited,  we  fear, 
up  to  the  full  extent  of  his  merits,  by  his 
wonderful  invention  and  his  exertions  in 
England. 

“  We  have  perceived  since,  that  several 
persons  have  not  only  seized  Mr.  Koenig’s 
invention,  and  profited  by  its  adoption,  but 
that  attempts  have  even  been  made  to  rob 
him  of  the  reputation  due  to  him  as  the  in¬ 
ventor.  Several  patents  have  been  taken 
out,  claiming  as  new  and  original  what  had 
been  in  daily  use  in  our  house  for  years.  .  .  . 
Now,  it  is  a  rare  occurrence  that  a  foreigner 
brings  an  invention  to  bear  in  this  country. 
There  is  here  so  much  native  talent  in  the 
mechanical  arts  —  England  stands  so  high  in 
this  particular  —  that  she  can  afford  to  do 
justice  to  foreign  merit ;  and  as  we  happen 
to  be  acquainted  with  all  the  circumstances 
of  the  case  in  question,  we  shall  take  that 
office  upon  us. 

“  First,  as  to  our  own  machines.  Hiey 
wore  certainly  executed  from  beginning  to 
end  according  to  the  plans  of  Mr.  Koenig. 
We  were  in  daily  intercourse  with  him ;  we 
saw  the  work  growing  under  our  eyes,  and 
never  heanl  then  of  any  claims  of  Mr.  Bens¬ 
ley,  or  of  the  inventive  powers  of  that  gen¬ 
tleman.  On  the  contrary,  when  the  negotia¬ 
tions  between  us  and  the  patentees  were  go¬ 
ing  on,  and  the  responsibility  for  the  success 
of  the  plan  was  argued,  Mr.  Bensley  declared 
‘  that  he  knew  nothing  at  all  about  it,  and 
that  he  relied  entirely  upon  Mr.  Koenig  1  ’ 
Messrs.Taylor  and  Woodfall,  who  were  then 
partners  in  the  enterprise,  can  attest  the 
truth  of  our  account. 

“  As  to  Mr.  Nicholson’s  claims,  we  shall 
state  only  one  circumstance.  ]1(&.  Nichol¬ 


son  was  still  alive  when  this  Journal  was 
first  printed  by  the  machine.  Mr.  Koenig 
had  alreadv  been  publicly  named  as  the  in¬ 
ventor,  and  Mr.  Nicholson  himself  did  not 
bring  forward  any  claim.  We  happen  to 
know  that  Mr.  Nicholson,  who  gave  profes¬ 
sional  advice  to  patentees,  offered  his  ser¬ 
vices  to  Mr.  Koenig,  who  had  just  then  a  pat¬ 
ent  in  progress.  'Those  who  have  wrongfully 
seized  what  was  not  their  own,  now  want  to 
shelter  themselves  under  an  old  and  long- 
forgotten  jiatent. 

“  Before  Mr.  Koenig  left  this  country,  he 
accomplished  the  last  great  improvement,  — 
namely,  the  printing  of  the  smeet  on  both 
sides;  and  tlie  drawing  in  the  Literary  Ga¬ 
zette  is  a  representation  of  what  is  substan¬ 
tially  his  invention.  'The  removing  of  some 
wheels,  or  the  different  arrangement  of  some 
parts  of  the  apparatus,  cannot  entitle  others 
to  appropriate  to  themselves  the  whole  work; 
and  there  is  on  that  account  the  same  bad 
faith,  as  by  their  simplifications  they  pre¬ 
tend  to  remove  many  more  wheels  than  were 
ever  in  it. 

“  Simplicitv  is  the  last  stage  of  an  inven¬ 
tion  ;  it  results  from  long  observation  of  a 
work  in  actual  use,  and  is  hardly  ever  attain¬ 
able  in  the  first  of  the  kind.  The  inferior 
merit  of  those  who  have  added  something  to 
an  existing  invention  is  proverbial :  facilu 
est  inventiii  aildere.  In  this  case  it  still  re¬ 
mains  to  be  ascertained  whether  the  alleged 
improvements  have  advanced  the  invention, 
and  whether  the  original  inventor  himself 
has  not  simplified  and  improved  his  work 
since  that  time  to  a  higher  degree  of  perfec¬ 
tion  than  the  piratical  improvers  have  done. 
We  have  been  informed  that  he  has  lately 
constructed  machines  abroad,  printing  l,20i) 
sheets  on  both  sides,  and  2,400  on  one  side, 
within  the  hour. 

“We  cannot  close  this  account  without 
giving  our  testimony  not  only  to  the  enlight¬ 
ened  mind  and  ardent  spirit  of  Mr.  Koenig, 
but  also  to  his  strict  honor  and  integrity. 
Our  intercourse  with  him  was  constant,  dur- 
ins  the  verj'  critical  and  trying  period  when 
he  was  bringing  his  invention  into  practice 
at  our  office,  so  that  we  had  no  slight  knowl¬ 
edge  of  his  manners  and  character ;  and  the 
consequence  has  been  sincere  friendship  and 
high  regard  for  him  ever  since.” 

It  might  reasonably  be  supposed  that  this 
article  would  have  been  conclusive  as  to  the 
merits  of  Koenig,  and  that  from  thencefor¬ 
ward  his  claim  to  be  the  inventor  of  the  first 
printing-machine  would  have  been  fully  rec¬ 
ognized.  But  this  has  not  been  the  case. 

I  Successive  writers  on  mechanical  inventions 
in  this  countr}',  for  the  most  part  copying 
each  other,  have  given  but  scant  praise  to 
Kamig,  noticing  his  machine  with  a  sneer, 
dwelling  only  on  its  alleged  complications, 
and  the  wheels  —  more  in  number  than  the 
machine  ever  contained — removed  from  it  by 
subsequent  inventors. 

'There  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  great 
improvements  introduced  in  the  printing- 
machine  by  ^Ir.  Cowper  and  Mr.  Applegath, 
and  stilt  later  by  Messrs.  Hoe  and  Son  of 
New  York,  which  have  brought  the  art  of 
machine-printing  to  an  extraordinary  degree 
of  perfection  and  speed.  But  the  original 
merits  of  an  invention  are  not  to  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  a  comparison  of  the  first  machine 
of  the  kind  ever  made  with  the  last,  after 
fifty  years’  experience  and  skill  have  been 
applied  in  bringing  it  to  perfection.  Were 
the  first  condensing-engine  made  at  Soho  — 
now  to  be  seen  at  the  Museum  in  South 
Kensington  —  in  like  manner  to  be  compared 
with  the  last  improved  pumping-engine 
made  yesterday,  even  James  Watt  might  be 
made  out  to  have  been  a  very  poor  contriver. 
It  would  be  much  fairer  to  compare  Koenig’s 
printing-machines  with  the  machines  which 
they  superseded.  But  though  there  were 
steam-engines  before  Watt,  and  steamboats 
before  Fulton,  and  steam-locomotives  before 
Stephenson,  there  were  no  steam  printing- 
presses  before  Koenig  with  which  to  compare 
them. 

'The  original  inventor  is  not  the  man  who 
merely  registers  an  idea,  or  who  compiles 
an  invention  by  borrowing  the  ideas  of  an¬ 
other,  improving  upon  or  adding  to  his  ar¬ 
rangements, —  but  he  who  constructs  a 
machine  such  as  has  never  before  been 
made,  executing  satisfactorily  all  the  func¬ 
tions  that  it  was  intended  to  perform.  And 
this  is  what  Koenig’s  invention  did,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  unimpeachable  testimony  of  Mr. 
Walter. 

'The  use  of  Koenig’s  printing-machine  has 
however,  long  sinee  been  discontinued  in  the 
Times’  office.  It  was  first  superseded  by 
Applegath’s,  which  was,  in  its  turn,  super¬ 
seded  by  Hoe’s ;  and  now  Hoe’s  machine 
—  which  is  found  to  be  complicat  ed,  expen¬ 
sive,  and  liable  to  stoppages  in  the  working 
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—  is  itself  bein"  sujwrseded  by  a  much  more 
effective  contrivance. 

As  the  construction  of  the  first  steam 
newspaper  machiue  was  due  to  the  entei> 
prise  of  the  late  Mr.  Walter,  so  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  this  last  and  most  improved  machine 
is  due  in  like  manner  to  the  enterprise  of 
Ilia  son.  The  new  “Walter  Machine”  is 
not,  like  Cowper  and  Applcftath’s,  and  Hoe’s,  ' 
the  improvement  of  an  existing  arrangement  i 
but  an  almost  entirely  original  invention.  \ 
Its  principal  merits  are  its  simplicity,  its  ! 
accurate  workmanship,  its  compactness,  its  j 
speed  and  its  economy.  While  each  of  the 
ten-leeder  Hoe  macliine  occupies  a  large  j 
and  lofty  room,  and  ret|uires  eighteen  men  i 
to  feed  and  work  it,  the  new  Walter  ma-  j 
chine  occupies  a  space  of  only  about  14  feet  ' 
by  5,  or  less  than  any  newspaper  machine  I 
yet  introduced,  and  requires  only  three  lads  ' 
to  take  away,  with  half  the  attention  of  an 
overseer,  who  easily  superintends  two  of  the  l 
machines  while  at  work.  'ITia  Hoe  machiue  i 
turns  out  7,000  imiiressions  printed  on  both  ! 
sides  in  the  hour;  but  the  Walter  machine 
turns  out  11,000  impressions  comjileted  in 
the  same  time. 

The  new  invention  does  not  in  the  least 
resemble  any  existing  printing-maebine  un¬ 
less  it  be  the  calendering-machine,  which 
has  possibly  furnished  the  type  of  it.  At 
the  printing  end,  it  looks  like  a  collection  of 
small  cylinders  or  rollers.  The  paper  ' 
mounted  on  a  huge  reel  as  it  comes  from  the  j 
paper  mill  goes  in  at  one  end  in  an  endless  , 
wen,  3,300  yards  in  length,  seems  to  fly 
through  amongst  the  cylinders,  and  issues  j 
forth  at  the  other  in  two  descending  torrents  i 
of  sheets,  accurately  cut  into  lengths,  and  j 
printed  on  both  sides.  The  rapidity  with  i 
which  it  works  may  be  inferred  tiom  the  , 
fact  that  the  printing  cylinders  (round  which  ! 
the  stereotyped  plates  are  fixed),  while  j 
making  their  impressions  on  the  paper,  travel 
at  the  surprising  speed  of  200  revolutions  a  \ 
minute.  j 

As  the  sheet  passes  inwards,  it  is  first  ! 
damped  on  one  side  by  being  carried  rapid-  | 
ly  over  a  cylinder  which  revolves  in  a  trough 
of  cold  water ;  it  then  passes  on  to  the  first  1 
pair  of  printing  and  impression  cyhnders, 
where  it  is  printed  on  one  side ;  it  is  next 
reversed  and  sent  through  the  second  pair, 
where  it  is  printed  on  the  other  side ;  then 
it  passes  on  to  the  cutting  cylinders,  which 
divide  the  weh  of  now  printed  paper  into  the 
proper  lengths.  The  sheets  are  rapidly  con¬ 
ducted  by  tapes  into  a  swing,  frame,  which 
as  it  vibrates,  delivers  them  alternately  on  i 
either  side,  in  two  apparently  continuous 
streams  of  ^eets,  which  are  rapidly  thrown 
forward  from  the  frame  by  a  rocker,  and  de- 
])osited  on  tables  at  which  tlie  lads  sit  to  re¬ 
ceive  them. 

The  machine  is  almost  entirely  self-acting, 
from  the  pumping  up  of  the  ink  into  the  ink- 
box  out  of  the  cistern  below  stairs  to  the  j 
registering  of  the  numbers,  as  they  are  print-  j 
ed,  in  the  manager’s  room  above. 

Such,  in  a  few  words,  is  the  last  great  in-  I 
vention  made  in  connection  with  newspaper-  i 
])rinting,  —  which  reflects  no  little  credit  on 
the  enterorise  of  Mr.  Walter  and  the  inven¬ 
tive  skill  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  Times’ 
staff — for  it  has  been  entirely  designed  and 
manufactured  on  the  premises  —  to  whom 
he  has  intrusted  its  execution. 

A  few  words  in  conclusion  as  to  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  Koenig’s  career.  He  could  not 
fail  for  a  time  to  be  greatly  cast  down  by  the 
failure  of  his  enterprise  in  England ;  but  this 
did  not  last  long.  Instead  of  brooding  over 
his  troubles,  he  determined  to  break  away 
from  them  and  begin  the  world  afresh.  He 
was  only  forty-two,  and  he  might  yet  be  able 
to  do  something  towards  establishing  him¬ 
self  in  life.  Though  England  was  virtually 
closed  against  him, —  for  if  he  began  business 
there  on  his  own  account  he  would  be  liable 
to  an  action  under  the  deed  of  partnership, — 
the  whole  continent  of  Europe  was  open  to 
him,  presenting  a  wide  field  for  the  sale  of 
his  printing  machines.  Koenig  accordingly 
cast  about  for  a  suitable  place  in  which  to 
begin  business,  and  he  eventually  pitched 
upon  the  little  village  of  Oberzell  near 
Wurtzburg,  in  Bavaria.  It  was  convenient¬ 
ly  situated  for  his  purpose,  being  nearly  in 
the  centre  of  Germany.  The  Bavarian  Gov¬ 
ernment,  desirous  of  giving  encouragement 
to  so  useful  a  genius,  granted  him  the  use  of 
the  secularized  monastery  of  the  place  on 
easy  terms.  There  Koenig  began  operations 
in  August,  1817.  Some  seven  months  later, 
he  was  joined  by  his  friend  and  former  fellow- 
workman  Bauer,  from  England,  and  the 
two  men  then  entered  into  a  partnersliip 
which  lasted  for  life.  The  partners  had  at 
first  great  difficulties  to  encounter  in  getting 
their  establishment  to  work.  Oberzell  was 
a  rural  village,  containing  only  common  la¬ 


borers,  from  whom  they  had  to  select  their 
workmen.  Every  person  taken  into  the  con¬ 
cern  had  to  be  trained  and  educated  to  me¬ 
chanical  work  by  the  partners  themselves. 
With  indescribable  patience  they  taught 
these  laborers  the  use  of  the  hammer,  the  file, 
the  turning-lathe,  and  other  tools  which  the 
gri'ater  number  of  tliem  had  never  seen,  and 
of  whose  uses  they  were  entirely  ignorant, 
'file  maeliinery  of  the  workshop  was  got  to¬ 
gether  with  equal  difficulty,  piece  by  piece, 
some  of  the  parts  from  a  great  distance,  the 
mechanical  arts  being  then  at  a  very  low 
ebb  in  Germany,  which  was  still  suffering 
from  the  effects  of  the  long  continental  war. 
At  length  the  workshop  was  fitted  up,  the 
old  barn  of  the  monastery  being  converted 
into  an  iron-foundry. 

Orders  for  printing-machines  were  gradu¬ 
ally  obtained,  and  by  tlie  end  of  the  fourth 
year  two  single-cylinder  machines  were  com¬ 
pleted  after  great  exertions,  and  sent  to  Ber¬ 
lin  tor  use  in  the  State  printing-office.  By 
the  end  of  1825  seven  double-cjdinder  steam- 
presses  had  been  manufactured  for  the  larg¬ 
est  uewspa|»er  printers  in  Germany.  Tlie 
recognized  excellence  of  Koenig  and  Bauer’s 
book-printing  macliincs,  their  perfect  regis¬ 
ter,  and  the  quality  of  the  work  which  they 
turned  out,  secured  for  them  an  increasing 
demand,  and  by  the  year  1829  the  firm  had  I 
sold  fifty-one  machines  to  the  leading  print¬ 
ers  throughout  Germany.  The  Oberzell 
manufactory  was  now  in  full  work,  and  gave 
regular  employment  to  about  a  hundred  and 
twenty  men. 

A  period  of  considerable  depression  fol¬ 
lowed.  As  in  England,  the  introduction  of 
the  printing-machine  in  Germany  excited 
great  hostility  amongst  the  workmen.  In 
some  of  the  principal  towns  they  entered  in-  j 
to  combinations  to  destroy  them,  and  several 
were  broken  by  violence  and  irretrievably 
injured.  These  combinations  had  the  eflect, 
for  a  time,  of  deterring  other  printers  from 
giving  oiders  for  machines,  and  Koenig  and 
Bauer  were  consequently  under  the  necessity 
of  in  a  great  measure  suspending  the  manu¬ 
facture.  To  keep  their  hands  employed,  the 
partners  proceeded  to  fit  up  a  paper  manu¬ 
factory,  Mr.  Cotta,  of  Stuttgard,  joining  them 
in  the  adventure,  and  a  mill  was  fitted  up 
embodying  all  the  latest  improvements  in 
paper-making. 

Koenig,  however,  did  not  live  to  enjoy  the 
fniit  of  all  Ids  study,  toil,  and  anxiety.  But, 
while  this  enterprise  was  still  in  progress, 
and  before  the  machiue-trade  had  revived, 
which  it  shortly  did,  he  was  taken  ill  and 
died  at  Oberzell,  at  the  early  age  of  fifty- 
eight,  respected  and  beloved  by  all  who  knew 
him. 

His  partner  Bauer  survived  to  continue 
the  business  for  twenty  years  longer,  and  it 
was  during  this  later  jieriod  that  the  concern 
enjoyed  its  greatest  prosperity.  Tlie  preju¬ 
dices  of  the  workmen  gradually  subsided  as 
they  found  that  machine-printing,  instead  of 
abri<lgiug  employment,  as  they  feared  it 
would  do,  greatly  increased  it ;  and  orders 
flowed  into  the  manufactory  at  Oberzell  friun 
Austria,  Prussia,  Denmark,  Russia,  and 
Sweden.  Larger  and  more  powerful  ma¬ 
chines,  embodying  tlie  most  matured  ideas 
of  Koenig  and  Bauer,  were  manufactured  and 
sent  to  all  parts  of  Eurojie  ;  until,  in  1847, 
shortly  before  Bauer’s  death,  he  turned  out 
the  six  hundredth  steam  jirinting-machine 
made  at  Oberzell,  capable  of  printing  6,000 
impressions  an  hour. 

Koenig  and  Barer,  united  in  life,  were  not 
divided  by  death,  'fheir  remains  lie  sidi;  by 
side  in  the  little  cemetery  at  Oberzell,  close 
to  the  scene  of  their  labors  and  the  valuable 
establishment  which  they  founded. 


The  Greek  text  of  the  Polyglot  inscrip¬ 
tion  for  the  monument  in  honor  of  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  Suez  Canal  has  been  composed 
by  Dr.  Keinhold  Klotz,  Professor  eloquentise 
at  the  University  of  Leipsic,  in  consequence 
of  a  commission  to  that  effect  which  lie  re¬ 
ceived  from  Paris.  'This  text,  literally  trans¬ 
lated,  is  as  follows:  In  the  year  of  the 
Hegira  1282  (1869),  under  the  renowned 
government  of  the  illustrious  Padislia  Abdul 
Azis  Chan,  Emperor  of  the  Ottomas,  and 
under  the  wise  rule  of  the  noble  Ishmael 
Pasha,  Viceroy  of  Egj’pt,  this  monument 
was  erected  to  celebrate  the  excavation  of 
the  Suez  Canal,  which  is  destined  to  approx¬ 
imate  the  nations  of  Europe  and  Asia,  to 
multiply  tlieir  commercial  relations,  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  beneficent  conquests  of  civilization, 
and  to  favor  a  more  intimate  union  between 
the  members  of  the  human  family,  lliis 
great  work  of  peace  owes  its  origin  to  the 
coiu-ageouE  perseverance  of  Ferdinand  Les- 
seps,  with  the  co-operation  of  the  principal 
maritime  nations,  and  under  the  patronage 
of  the  Emperor  of  the  French.” 


A  ROMANCE  OF  LEICESTER  SQUARE. 


THE  BOTTLE  OF  CIlAMrAOXE. 

ONE  of  the  jx'culiarities  of  London  is, 
that  its  houses  have  no  physiognomy : 
you  cannot  tell  trom  the  exteriors  what  they 
are  likely  to  be  inside.  The  stranger  who 
is  looking  out  for  a  dinner  may  very  likely 
be  attracted  by  a  clean,  bright-looking  win¬ 
dow,  as  gay  as  plate-glass,  artificial  flowers, 
and  real  fruit  artistically  set  out  can  make 
it ;  and  so  he  enters  a  low,  dingy  apartment, 
divided  into  jk'ws,  in  each  of  which  is  a 
table  spread  with  a  coarse  cloth,  (lorter  and 
gravy  stained,  filthy  knives  and  forks,  and 
a  eruet-stand  wluch  no  one  would  ever  use 
who  once  saw  it  in  broad  davlight ;  here  too 
he  is  served  with  abominably  dressed  vi¬ 
ands  ;  whereas,  if  he  had  chanced  to  enter 
a  low,  gloomy  passage  a  hundred  yartls  off’, 
he  would  have  emerged  into  a  bright,  hand¬ 
some,  lofty  hall,  where  both  essentials  and 
accessories  were  adapted  to  the  most  refined  j 
tastes  and  habits.  Tlie  most  solid  banks 
in  apiiearance  are  rarely  so  in  reality,  and  | 
more  business  is  done  in  poky  offices  than  j 
in  palatial  ones.  It  is  the  same  with  church-  i 
es,  theatres,  and  private  dwelling-houses ;  I 
you  cannot  tell  tlieir  characters  from  their  ! 
outsides. 

Now,  any  one  taking  a  short  cut  from 
Oxford  Street  to  Leicester  Square,  and 
passing  tlirough  Frogmore  Place,  would 
hardly  feel  tempted  to  make  his  home  in 
that  locality,  unless  economy  combined  with 
a  central  situation  were  of  very  great  iui- 
Tiortance  to  him,  or  he  were  a  disciple  of 
Mark  Tapley,  and  desirous  of  testing  that 
great  pliilosopher’s  method  to  the  utmost. 
The  shops  do  not  seem  thriving ;  there  is 
very  little  traffic ;  a  jilague-like  stillness 
jxrvades  the  street.  More  smuts  alight  on 
your  nose  than  in  other  thoroughfares ;  the 
bricks  look  worm-eaten,  —  as  perhaps  tliey 
are,  for  it  is  wonderful  what  digestions  some 
insects  have, — the  mortar  deficient,  the  win¬ 
dows  dusty ;  nor  has  it  occurred  to  any 
landlord  since  the  days  of  Queen  Anne  that 
a  coat  of  paint  might  be  beneficial  to  the 
outer  wood-work.  Number  si.x  was  not  dis¬ 
tinguishable  from  the  other  houses  by  any 
external  attributes,  and  yet  when  you 
opened  the  front-door  and  entered  the  pas¬ 
sage,  you  found  yourself  in  a  different  at- 
mosphtrt'.  The  oil-cloth  and  wall-paper 
were  of  the  cheapest  descrijition,  but  taste¬ 
fully  chosen,  clean  and  bright ;  the  stair 
carpet,  again,  though  of  common  drugget, 
had  a  new,  fiesh,  well-brushed  look;  and 
you  would  not  have  hesitated  to  lay  hold  of 
the  balusters  in  white  kid  gloves.  But  it 
was  in  the  sitting-nmm  on  the  first  floor 
that  the  contrast  between  the  inside  and 
outside  of  the  house  was  most  striking. 
There  were  three  large  mirrors  with  broail 
gilt  frames  ujion  the  walls ;  two  highly 
ornamented  and  sentimental  timepieces 
pointed  to  different  hours,  and  wiro  both 
wrong ;  the  chairs  and  .sofas  were  of  red 
velvet  and  gilded  nails ;  the  table-cover  was 
gorgeous;  and  fragile  knickkr.acks,  some 
timny,  others  pastoral,  but  all  glittering  or 
pretty,  were  arranged  wherever  they  could 
add  t6  the  general  cheerful  effect.  This 
was  the  home  of  Monsieur  Jules  Menars  and 
his  daughter  Marie,  who  breakfasted  every 
Illuming  at  eleven,  off  meat,  fniit,  flowers 
and  light  wine,  and  used  napkins  at  the 
meal,  like  benighted  foreigners  as  they 
were. 

“  I  am  ready  for  the  coffee,  my  cabbage,” 
said  M.  Menars,  a  middk^-aged,  middle-sized 
man,  clean  shaved  with  the  exception  of  a 
bushy  mustache,  which  he  wipc‘d  as  he  spoke. 

“  Directly,  little  papa,”  replied  the  girl, 
a  graceful  brunette ;  and  she  tripped  out  of 
the  room.  She  returned  in  five  minutes 
with  an  envelope  in  her  hand,  as  well  as  the 
coffee-pot.  “  O  papa  I  ”  she  cried,  “  Mon¬ 
sieur  Victor  has  given  us  an  order  for  the 
Lveeum  this  evening.  Tliere  is  a  new  piece 
which  is,  O  so  beautiful  I  He  says  that  there 
has  never  been  one  to  equal  it  before !  And 
there  is  an  overture  with  a  solo  for  him, 
which  he  plays  all  by  liim.-elf ;  onlv  think  1  ” 
“  Ah,  yes,”  said  her  father,  rolling  up  a 
cigarette ;  “  I  have  noticed  that  that  is  a 
lieculiarity  of  solos.  Victor  has  talent,  and 
will  make  his  way.  As  for  the  play,  I  dare 
say  that  it  is  very  good ;  but  the  Lonilon 
plays  always  seem  to  me  a  little  sad.  The 
English  can  jiaint  fine  scenery,  and  accom¬ 
plish  wonderful  effects,  but  they  cannot  act 
like  the  French,  truly  not  1  If  we  were  go¬ 
ing  to  see  a  Parisian  vaudeville  this  even¬ 
ing,  now  —  ah !  ” 

“  Ah,  yes.  How  I  should  like  to  see  Paris 
again  ;  I  was  so  voung  when  we  left  1  ” 

“  See  Paris.  VVhy,  so  you  probably  will, 
either  with  me  or  another.  Aha  1  there  is 


the  sound  of  Victor’s  flageolet ;  no  doubt  he 
is  jiractising  the  new  music.” 

“  Yes,  pajia :  how  soft  and  sweet  it  sounds 
coming  through  the  ceiling  1  ” 

“  Hum;  1  am  glad  that  his  instrument  is 
not  the  oi>hicIeide,  certainly.”  And  so  M.  Mc- 
nars  touched  and  evaded  a  question  which 
was  the  puzzle  of  his  daughter’s  life :  why 
did  they  live  in  England?  He  could  not 
be  an  exile  on  political  grounds,  because  he 
received  a  ixnsion  from  his  government, 
which,  together  with  what  he  got  for  giving 
fencing-lessons  to  a  few  pupils,  and  her 
ciirnings  as  a  maker  of  artificial  flowers,  at 
which  she  was  very  skilful,  kept  their  little 
household  in  some  comfort  indeed,  but  did 
not  go  so  far  as,  from  all  accounts,  it  would 
have  done  in  their  own  country.  Since 
Marie  wanted  to  know  her  father’s  reasons 
for  residing  in  England,  why  did  she  not 
ask  him  the  luieslion  ilirecth'  V  Because 
there  was  something  about  M.  Menars  which 
prevented  every  one,  even  his  favorite  child, 
from  pressing  a  subject  which  he  evidently 
wished  to  avoid. 

Marie  was  five  years  old  when  her  mother 
died,  and  her  father  brought  her  over  to 
England  twelve  years  before,  and  she  had 
an  indistinct  recollection  of  seeing  him  in 
uniform,  with  a  sword  hy  his  side.  She 
asked  him  once  if  he  had  not  been  a  soldier, 
and  he  replied,  “  O  yes;  he  had  been 
drawn  in  the  conscription  like  the  others  ” ; 
and  hurried,  as  ever,  from  the  tojiic  of  his 
former  life.  Of  course  the  girl  had  her 
theory  of  his  reticence,  and  of  course  it  was 
a  romantic  one.  He  could  not  recover  from 
the  shock  of  her  mother’s  death,  nor  bear, 
even  at  this  distance  of  time,  any  allusion 
to  the  period,  the  places,  or  the  scenes  which 
recalled  her.  An  improbable  solution,  if 
the  novelists  and  dramatists  of  Gaul  hold 
the  mirror  up  to  nature  at  all ;  but  it  satis¬ 
fied  her,  and  that  was  the  principal  thing. 
Besides,  I  expect  that  our  neighbors  love 
their  wives  occasionally,  though  they  arc  so 
bitter  against  them. 

Victor  Bernardi  was  a  young  Italian  mu¬ 
sician  who  had  come  over  to  England  to 
make  his  fortune,  and  who  found  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  that  vague  expression  expand  weekly. 
A  fortune  in  Italy  is  not  a  fortune  in  Lon¬ 
don,  and  a  bachelor’s  competence  may  be 
downright  penury  if  he  indulges  in  a  wife 
and  family.  The  young  mu.sician,  however, 
had  real  talent,  and  would  probably  have 
secured  a  better  place  in  the  race  of  life  by 
this  time,  had  he  not  been  heavily  weighted 
with  a  secret  care  at  starting, —  a  care 
which  made  him  listless,  absent,  perpetually 
apprehensive.  But  as  time  passed  on,  and 
that  which  he  feared  hapfiened  not,  he  re¬ 
vived,  and  then  he  met  Marie,  and  the 
nightmare  of  his  youth  vanished,  or,  if  it  re¬ 
turned  upon  him  at  times,  it  was  as  a  vague 
horror  belonging  to  a  former  state  of  exist¬ 
ence,  from  which  he  was  now  happily  free. 
Notliing  ran  counter  to  the  current  of  his 
happiness  now ;  Marie  returned  his  love, 
which  was  of  Italian  passionateness ;  In  r 
father  approved  it;  lack  of  fortune  alone 
remained,  but  that  was  to  be  remedied  by 
industry  and  earnestness.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  voung  peojde  amused  themselves 
with  building  those  castles  in  the  air  which 
the  dull  sneer  at  so  stupidly ;  for  is  not 
heaven  in  the  air  ? 

It  was  a  pretty  little  supper  that  awaited 
them  on  returning  from  the  theatre  that 
evening.  Not  an  extravagant  meal,  —  a 
meagre  one  indeed  to  some  English  ideas,  — 
but  most  temptingly  laid  out.  The  young 
musician  was  delayed  a  little,  so  that  the 
others  arrived  before  him,  and  Marie  had 
plenty  of  time  to  put  her  finishing  touches. 
Ah,  there  is  a  deal  of  coquetry  in  the  deco¬ 
ration  of  a  table,  if  young  ladies  only  knew 
it ;  though  some  of  them  do,  bless  them  I 
that  and  a  great  deal  more  than  I  could  tell 
them;  only  they  are  sometimes  too  proud 
or  lazy  to  devote  their  talents  to  the  decora¬ 
tion  of  anj-thing  but  their  own  fair  persons, 
which  is  lily-painting. 

“  Did  you  notice,  papa,  how  the  people 
applauded  Victor’s  solo  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  my  dear ;  and  I  think  that  I  could 
even  mention  the  leader  of  the  claque” 

“  Oh  !  ”  cried  Marie,  turning  away  and 
blushing,  “  I  am  sure  I  did  not  clap  half  so 
loud  as  —  as  you  yourself,  for  example.” 

“  Doubtless  you  did  not.  My  great  flap¬ 
pers  are  more  effective,  so  far  as  volume  of 
sound  goes,  than  your  little  flies’  paws.  The 
goose  could  express  his  delight  in  a  way  to 
drown  the  voice  of  the  bullfinch,  but  some 
persons  would  prefer  to  hear  the  smaller 
bird.  And  here  is  one  of  them,”  added  M. 
Menars,  as  Victor  Bernardi  entered  the 
room,  bearing  in  his  hand  a  roll  of  pink 
tissue-paper,  which  proved,  when  unfolded, 
to  contain  a  bottle  of  champagne,  which  he 
placed  on  the  table  with  a  triumphant  air. 
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Marie,  the  little  gourmand,  uttered  a  cry  of 
pleasure ;  M.  Menars  shook  his  head. 

“  It  is  an  occasion,”  said  Victor  apologet¬ 
ically.  “  What  do  you  think  the  director 
had  to  s.ay  to  me  ?  Why,  that  my  salary  is 
to  be  raised  !  —  Ah,  but  I  have  not  done  ; 
there  is  better  still.  What  do  you  say  to 
an  engagement  to  play  at  some  concerts  in 
the  afternoon,  which  will  not  interfere  with 
my  duties  at  the  theatre !  I  begin  to  see 
mv  way;  and  before  Christmas,  Monsieur 
Menars,  I  may  claim  from  you  the  fuliilinent 
of  your  promise.”  Then  ensued  hand-shak¬ 
ings,  congratulations,  embracings;  and  the 
three  sat  down  to  a  supper  which  was  en¬ 
livened  with  jokes,  laughter,  and  songs.  | 
Never  did  a  bottle  of  cliampagne  shed  Us  I 
benign  influence  over  a  happier  group. 


CHAPTER  II. 


DINNER  AT  A  FIXED  PRICE. 


It  is  a  wonderful  example  of  the  power  of 
early  education  and  habits,  that  strangers 
should  be  found  in  every  country  who  insist 
upon  dining  badly,  in  imitation  of  the  man¬ 
ner  of  their  own  homes,  rather  than  adapt 
their  tastes  to  those  of  the  natives.  The 
rich,  indeed,  dine  well,  and  much  after  the 
same  fashion,  almost  eveiywhere ;  it  is 
among  those  who  have  to  practise  economy 
that  the  absurd  practice  is  prevalent ;  and 
in  every  capital  enterprisilf^  purveyors 
make  their  profit  out  of  it.  llie  English¬ 
man  in  Paris  may  earn  indigestion  in  an 
uncomfortable  box,  with  sawdust  under  his 
feet,  and  an  absurd  burlesque  upon  mutton- 
chops  and  beer  before  him ;  and  the  French¬ 
man  in  London  can  poison  himself  with  bad 
viands  and  the  most  horrible  concoction 
that  ever  was  called  wine,  at  a  price  wliich 
would  give  him  a  cut  from  a  prime  joint, 
floury  potatoes,  and  a  pint  of  excellent 
stout.  Victor  Bernardi  was  one  of  these 
gastronomical  bigots,  and  because  he  had 
been  used  to  dine  off  half  a  dozen  nominally 
different  dishes,  with  three  nuts,  a  couple 
of  raisins,  and  a  shrivelled  pear  for  dessert, 
and  a  pint  of  thin  wine  to  mix  with  his 
water,  in  his  childhood,  he  hankered  after 
similar  repasts  still,  and  patronized  a  res¬ 
taurant,  where  the  fixed  price  was  half  a 
crown ;  and  a  very  dear  half-crown’s  worth 
it  was,  h.ad  he  been  unbiased. 

At  five  o’clock,  then,  on  the  day  after  the 
little  supjK-r,  he  entered  that  establishment, 
as  happy  a  man  as  ever  sat  down  to  dinner. 
He  was  excessively  in  love,  and  now  for  the 
first  time  since  that  accident  happened  to 
him  had  a  good  prospect  of  speedily  obtain¬ 
ing  the  object  oi  his  desires,  so’  there  is  no 
need  to  enlarge  upon  his  felicity.  He  felt, 
indeed,  as  if  he  trwl  upon  air,  but  had  no 
wish  to  live  upon  it ;  joy  had  damaged  his 
sleep,  but  not  his  appetite,  and  he  took  his 
accustomed  scat  with  a  most  unromantic  in¬ 
tention  not  to  cry  “  Hold,  enough  !  ”  till  he 
reached  his  raisin. 

The  place  certainly  looked  perfectly  for¬ 
eign  ;  and  once  past  its  portals,  you  might 
well  imagine  yourself  in  the  Palais-Royal 
instead  of  the  heart  of  London.  At  the  en¬ 
trance  was  a  comptoir,  —  it  is  hateful  to  use 
French  words,  but  it  is  not  a  counter,  nor  is 
it  a  bar,  —  with  a  dame  from  Paris  en¬ 
throned  behind  it,  amongst  flowers  and  bot¬ 
tles;  and  as  the  customers  entered,  they 
touched  their  hats.  The  establishment  was 
of  triple  nature,  restaurant,  cafe,  billianl- 
room  —  the  central  and  largest  compartment 
being  the  cafe,  which  was  separated  from 
the  other  rooms,  which  ran  along  either  side 
of  it,  by  arches,  which,  in  the  case  of  the 
restaurant  division  were  glazed.  Tlius  j-ou 
dined  in  a  gallery,  along  which  ran  a  single 
row  of  tables,  facing  the  arches,  which  were 
filled  alternately  with  transparent  plate- 
glass  and  mirrors ;  so  that  it  depended  upon 
your  situation  whether  you  admired  your¬ 
self  during  the  meal,  or  looked  through  into 
the  cafti,  and  caught  glimpses  of  the  billiard- 
players  through  the  corresponding  arches 
beyond.  Victor  Bernardi  placed  himself  in 
the  latter  position,  and  commenced  his  din¬ 
ner.  He  sipped  his  blacking-water  as  if  he 
liked  it,  swallowed  the  wash  which  was 
served  for  soup  without  a  grimace ;  ate  the 
tenth  part  of  a  fresh  herring,  with  a  caper 
on  it,  which  was  ushered  in  with  a  long 
name,  and  then  became  aware  of  an  eye 
which  was  watching  him  through  the  win¬ 
dow  opposite.  We  are  told  that  a  cat  may 
look  at  a  king,  and  certainly  his  majesty  is 
not  likely  to  to  annoyed  by  the  inspection ; 
but  when  a  cat  looks  at  a  small  bird,  the 
case  is  different,  and  the  gaze  which  was 
now  fixed  upon  Victor  seem  to  exercise  a 
like  horrible  influence  upon  him.  It  pro¬ 
ceeded  from  a  man,  whose  long  hair,  mus¬ 
tache,  and  beard  were  so  intensely  black 
that  his  bloodless  pasty  face  looked  quite 


unearthly  by  the  contrast ;  while  I  can  only 
describe  the  expression  of  his  glance  by  say¬ 
ing  that  the  least  imaginative  person  who 
met  it  would  have  been  enabled  to  under¬ 
stand  the  Italian  superstition  of  the  Evil 
Eve.  He  was  dressed  in  black  garments, 
which  would  have  passed  muster  well 
enough  by  candle-light,  but  looked  shabby 
and  shining  in  the  day ;  and  over  his  shoul-  i 
ders  was  tlirown  a  short  cloak  or  cape, 
though  the  afternoon  was  a  wann  one.  Di¬ 
rectly  the  man  saw  that  he  had  attracted 
Victor  Bernardi’s  attention,  he  rose,  passed 
out  of  the  cafe  into  the  restaurant,  and  came  i 
up  to  his  table.  j 

“  The  night  is  dark,”  he  murmured,  bend¬ 
ing  over  towards  him. 

“  But  the  day  is  breaking,”  replied  Victor 
in  faltering  accents. 

“  Come  to  me  when  yon  have  finished 
your  repast ;  I  await  you.”  And  he  returned 
to  his  former  place,  where  Victor  soon  joined 
him,  for  swallowing  another  mouthful  was 
quite  out  of  the  question.  'Die  young  man  , 
had  had  time,  however,  to  recover  his  pres-  j 
ence  of  mind,  and  there  was  firmness  in  his  ' 
voice  when  he  said,  “  What  do  you  want  , 
with  me,  Pedro  Nero  ?  I  cannot  be  forced  | 
into  any  fresh  designs;  I  was  freed  from  ' 
that  by  the  task  allotted  to  me  ;  and  now  1  ' 
have  settled  my  life,  and  have  other  views  | 
than  yours.  Leave  me  in  peace,  and  go 
your  way.”  i 

“  I  seek  to  force  you  into  no  fresh  plot,”  ! 
replied  the  other,  ‘"but  only  to  warn  you  j 
that  the  task  you  are  bound  by  oath  to  per-  ^ 
form  is  yet  unaccomplished.”  i 

“  And  is  that  my  fault  ?  ”  asked  Victor. 

“  I  say  not  that  it  is  your  fault.  No  one 
brother  has  a  right  to  judge  the  conduct  of 
another ;  only  to  accuse,  or  to  execute  judg¬ 
ment.  But  there  is  no  question  of  blame  or 
praise.  I  am  sent  to  warn  you  that  the 
time  has  arrived  for  the  performance  of  your 
task,  and  to  see  that  you  accomplish  it.” 

“  But  he  is  beyond  my  n-acb ;  he  is  dead.”  \ 

“Not  so;  he  lives.  Mon*,  he  is  in  Eng-  | 
band,  in  London.  Hark !  ”  And  the  man 
jilaced  his  lips  to  Victor  Bernardi’s  ear,  and 
hissed  a  sentence  which  made  his  blood  j 
curdle.  He  literally  gasped  for  breath ;  j 
the  room  swam  round,  and  he  as  nearly  j 
fainted  as  a  man  can  without  actually  losing  ; 
consciousness. 

“  I  do  not  believe  it !  ”  he  gasped  at 
length.  j 

“  Yes,  you  do,”  replied  the  other ;  “  but  if  ! 
vou  require  proofs,  you  shall  have  them. 
Meet  me  when  your  theatre  has  closed. 
And  now,  rouse  yourself ;  it  is  time  that  you 
should  go,  and  suspicion  must  not  be  excited  ; 
by  any  alteration  in  your  way  of  life.”  I 

What  a  happy  thing  it  is  that  our  habits  | 
are  stronger  than  our  passions.  It  increases 
the  responsibility  of  life,  perhaps,  because  i 
the  former  are  for  the  most  part  contracted  ' 
of  our  own  free  will,  and  delilx>rately ;  but  j 
it  makes  us  much  more  useful  to  one  another  : 
socially.  How  inconvenient  it  would  be  ! 
if  the  baker,  when  jilted,  forgot  to  make  his  I 
bread ;  or  the  hairdresser  clipped  my  ear  off  ' 
in  a  state  of  pecuniary  embarrassment ;  or 
the  doctor  could  not  attend  to  his  patients  j 
when  his  own  child  lay  a  dying.  Victor  | 
Bernardi  went  to  the  Lyceum,  toqk  his 
place  in  the  orchestra,  played  his  music  ' 
correctly,  without  full  consciousness  of  what  i 
he  was  doing.  It  was  the  same  thing  the  I 
next  day,  and  the  next  day,  and  the  next.  ! 
He  coulil  hardly  lielieve  that  he  was  really 
eating,  drinking,  walking,  playing;  but  it  | 
seemed  to  him  that  he  must  awake  jiresent-  j 
ly,  and  find  all  a  nightmare.  He  avoided  j 
the  Menars,  who  began  to  be  alarmed  for 
him.  Twice  he  met  Marie  on  the  staircase,  | 
and  stopped ;  but  he  did  not  seem  able  to 
make  up  his  mind  to  say  what  he  wanted ;  j 
and  after  gazing  upon  her  with  an  agonized  i 
look,  he  buried  his  face  in  his  hands,  and  i 
fled.  ! 

“  He  is  ill.  Your  musical  men  are  always  I 
highly  nervouH  and  apt  to  be  queer  for  a  i 
while,”  said  M.  Menars  to  his  daughter;  I 
but  what  he  said  to  himself  was,  “  The  i 
young  man  is  either  touched  in  the  brain,  or  j 
he  has  committed  a  bad  crime ;  and  which-  I 
ever  it  is,  he  is  not  a  fit  husband  for  my  I 
Marie.  It  is  a  pity,  too,  for  I  liked  him.” 


CHAPTER  III. 

A  CONFESSION  IN  ST.  J.VMES’s  PARK. 

On  the  fourth  day,  Victor  Bernardi  re-  | 
covered  not  his  happiness  indeed,  but  his  i 
calmness,  his  presence  of  mind.  He  watched  ! 
for  M.  Menars  to  leave  the  house,  and  hur-  * 
ried  after  him. 

“  I  wish  to  speak  with  you  privately,”  he 
said. 

“Shall  we  return?”  asked  M.  Menars, 
pausing. 


“No,  no;  Marie  might  come  in.  1  must 
speak  with  you  undisturbed.  Come  with  me 
to  St.  James’s  Park.” 

They  walked  together  in  silence  to  the 
rut  in  urbe  mentioned,  and  as  it  was  early 
in  the  day,  found  it  as  deserted  as  Victor 
had  anticipated.  There  were  a  few  nurse¬ 
maids  and  children,  a  pair  or  two  of  lovers, 
a  sprinkling  of  the  lower  class  of  criminals, 
who  had  been  prowling  about  all  night,  and 
had  now  got  over  the  iron  railings,  and  were 
sleeping  on  the  grass,  no  one  likely  to  no¬ 
tice  them. 

“  I  have  a  confession  to  make,”  Victor  be¬ 
gan.  “  When  I  was  very  young,  before  I 
left  my  home,  and  saw  what  the  real  world 
was  like,  I  was  very  romantic.  I  lived  in  a 
world  of  poetry  and  imagination;  and  as 
love  had  not  yet  spoken  to  my  heart,  it  was 
in  friendship  that  I  found  a  vent  for  my  af¬ 
fections.  My  friend  was  a  politician,  an  ar¬ 
dent  democrat,  a  devout  believer  in  utopian 
schemes  for  the  regeneration  of  mankind; 
and  he  infected  me  with  his  enthusiasm. 
So  there  came  a  day  when  he  proposed  to 
me  that  1  should  become  enrolled  among 
the  members  of  a  secret  society.  Tlie 
mere  fact  that  he  belonged  to  it  would  have 
decided  me ;  but  the  mystery,  the  secret 
meetings,  the  unknown  dangers,  had  an  ir¬ 
resistible  charm  for  me,  and  I  embraced 
his  offer  with  insane  joy ;  nor  was  it  until 
it  was  too  late  to  retract  that  I  discovered 
to  what  I  had  really  pledged  myself.  Tlien, 
indeed,  I  was  so  horror-struck,  that  the 
sympathy  I  had  once  had  with  the  ends 
and  aims  of  the  fraternity  died  in  my  re¬ 
pugnance  to  the  means  employed ;  I  avoid¬ 
ed  all  participation  in  its  schemes  as  much 
as  I  could  from  the  first,  and  it  was  the 
desire  I  felt  to  escape  from  the  toils  into 
which  I  had  blindly  rushed,  which  deter¬ 
mined  me  to  come  to  England.  Before  I 
left,  however,  I  was  summoned  to  a  meeting 
of  the  fraternity,  at  which  the  destiny  of  my 
life  was  sealed.  Years  and  years  before, 
a  brotlier  had  been  pursued  to  the  death  by 
some  member  of  the  French  police  whom 
the  chiefs  had  liitherto  failed  to  identify; 
but  a  recent  political  trial,  in  the  course 
of  which  the  events  of  a  former  conspiracy 
were  brought  to  light,  had  revealed  him ; 
and  the  present  assembly  was  convened  for 
the  double  purpose  of  sentencing  him  to 
death,  and  deciding  by  lot  whose  hand 
should  carry  out  the  decree.  For  the  lapse 
of  time  signified  nothing;  the  vengeance 
of  the  society  never  dies.  The  lot  fell  to 
me ! 

“  I  was  allowed  to  carry  out  my  intention 
of  pursuing  the  musical  jirofession  in  Eng¬ 
land,  for  the  present  habitation  of  the  con¬ 
demned  man  was  not  known,  and  it  was 
suspected  that  he  was  living  under  an  as¬ 
sumed  name  in  that  country  ;  but  1  was  to 
hold  myself  in  readiness  to  seek  and  slay  him 
at  a  wonl  or  a  sign.  It  was  with  this  horror 
upon  me  that  I  commenced  life ;  it  was  with 
the  ever-haunting  thought  that  I  was  des¬ 
tined  for  an  assassin,  I  who  could  not  beat 
to  see  an  animal  in  pain,  that  I  addressed 
myself  to  earn  my  bread  in  a  foreign  land. 
It  was  that  necessity,  and  the  music,  which 
brought  me  the  relief  of  opium,  wliich 
prevented  my  going  mad  during  the  first 
year  of  constant  dread  and  expectation.  At 
the  end  of  that  time,  I  began  to  hojie  that 
the  signal  which  hail  been  so  long  delayed 
would  never  be  given,  and  my  spirits  recov¬ 
ered  ;  and  then  I  met  Marie,  and  loved  her. 
But  I  did  not  intimate  my  love  by  word  or 
sign,  while  there  was  yet  a  chance  that  the 
hand  which  would  fain  have  clasped  hers 
might  become  stained  with  blood.  It  was 
not  until  I  heard  that  the  man  I  had  sworn 
to  murder  was  dead,  and  felt  myself  freed 
from  the  horrible  chain  which  had  bound 
me,  that  I  sought  to  win  her,  and  found,  to 
my  intense  joy,  that  I  was  beloved  in  return, 
and  that  you,  her  father,  approved  of  me. 
I  will  not  speak  of  my  happiness,  of  the  new 
life  which  sprang  up  within  me,  —  you  know 
it,  you  have  witnessed  it.  But  now  my 
hopes  are  shattered,  my  short  summer  has 
passed  away,  for  it  was  a  false  report  which 
asserted  that  the  man  who  had  incurred  the 
vengeance  of  the  Brotherhood  had  eluded 
their  grasp ;  and  you  —  you  are  Simon  Sar- 
tiines,  the  man  I  am  bidden  to  slay !  ” 

Here,  Victor,  who  had  hitherto  controlled 
his  feelings,  in  order  to  tell  his  story  clearly, 
threw  himself  upon  a  seat,  and  buried  his 
face  in  his  hands.  M.  Menars  had  listened 
to  him  without  apparent  surprise,  calmly 
smoking  his  cigarette ;  when  he  heard  that 
he  himself  was  the  denounced  man,  he  took 
it  from  his  lips,  and  blew  the  smoke  out 
through  his  nostrils. 

“  .^a  1  ”  he  said,  “  I  was  to  have  been 
the  victim,  then ;  only  I  happened  to  have 
a  pretty  daughter,  and  so  my  executioner 
hesitates.  There  are  advantages  in  being  a 


iiarent,  then,  after  all.  But,  come,  come,” 
le  continued  in  a  graver  tone  patting  the 
young  man’s  shoulder ;  “  I  understand  some¬ 
thing  of  men,  and  under  no  circumstances 
could  you  have  brought  yourself  to  draw 
knife  or  pistol  on  one  who  was  unarmed. 
Oh !  I  know  all  about  your  oaths,  and  how 
terribly  they  work  upon  the  imaginations  of 
those  who  take  them ;  but  you  would  have 
preferred  peijurv*  to  murder.” 

“  I  cannot  say  what  I  might  have  done,” 
replied  Victor  Bernard!,  raising  his  head. 
“  There  is  but  one  resource  left  me  now. 
Farewell  forever;  tell  Marie  that  my  last 
thoughts  were  for  her.” 

.  “  Bah  !  Victor ;  you  must  not  commit 
suicide  to  avoid  the  vengeance  of  the  Broth¬ 
ers  ;  that  would  be  cowardly ;  besides,  it  is 
not  common  sense.  England  is  not  Italy, 
or  even  France ;  and  the  hand  of  the  assas¬ 
sin  falters  here,  where  the  arm  of  the  law  is 
so  long  and  strong,  and  where  juries  are  not 
used  to  append  the  saving  clause  of  ‘ex¬ 
tenuating  circumstances’  to  their  verdicts.” 

“  But  the  vengeance  of  the  society  ex¬ 
tends  to  the  wife  and  children  of  the  mem¬ 
ber  who  turns  traitor.  Maiie  can  never  be 
mine,  and  how  can  I  live  without  her  ?  ” 

“  Come,  be  calm,  if  you  can,”  said  M. 
Menars.  “  Sit  down  again,  Victor,  and 
listen  to  me.  You  have  been  duped,  de¬ 
ceived  ;  I  am  not  Simon  Sartc'nes.  He  is 
dead,  as  you  were  truly  informed.  It  is 
true  that  I  was  formerly  an  agent  of  police, 
and  that  I  live  in  England  because,  in  the 
zealous  prosecution  of  my  duty,  I  incurred 
the  vengeance  of  a  powerful  political  fra¬ 
ternity.  It  is  also  true  that  I  worked  much 
in  concert  with  Sartenes,  and  that  we  often 
adopted  the  same  names  and  disguises,  in 
order  to  throw  our  enemies  off"  the  track. 
But  all  this  must  be  well  known  to  the  chiefs 
of  the  Sons  of  the  Morning  Star.  O,  you 
need  divulge  nothing  ;  I  know  more  of  your 
fraternity  and  its  members  than  you  do 
yourself ;  and  believe  me  it  is  a  private  and 
personal  vengeance  which  has  sought  to 
turn  your  hand  against  me.” 

“  But  with  what  object  ?  I  know  not  of 
an  enemy,”  gasjied  Victor,  whose  brain 
reeled  under  the  sudden  transitions  from 
despair  to  hope. 

“  If  the  man  who  told  you  that  Simon  Sar¬ 
tenes  lives,  and  that  I  am  he,  was  the  villain 
known  as  Pedro  Nero  —  ah,  you  start,  and  I 
have  guessed  correctly.  The  matter  is  simple 
then.  Pedro  Nero  loves  Marie,  and  at¬ 
tempted  a  year  ago  to  abduct  her  from  her 
home,  sending  a  false  message  which  pur¬ 
ported  to  come  from  me  while  I  was  away. 
Happily,  1  returned  sooner  than  was  ex¬ 
pected,  prevented  the  crime,  and  punished 
the  cowardly  wretch  as  he  desen’ed.  He 
hates  me,  then ;  he  hates  you  too,  because 
Marie  loves  you.  What  a  vengeance  it 
would  have  been  for  him  if  he  had  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  turning  your  hand  against  my 
life  !  ” 

“  O,  I  see  it  all !  ”  cried  Victor.  “  Let 
him  not  cross  my  path,  or  I  shall  be  tempted 
to  become  an  assassin  in  very  truth !  ” 

“You  can  do  better  than  that,”  replied 
^1.  Menars.  “  Denounce  him  to  the  Central 
Committee  as  having  attempted  to  make 
use  of  his  authority  for  his  own  private  ends 
to  the  injury  of  a  brother.” 

No,  never  again  will  I  hold  any  commu¬ 
nication  with  the  fraternity,”  said  Victor 
with  a  shudder. 

“  Tlien  leave  him  to  God.  And  now 
come  home,  and  set  Marie’s  mind  at  rest, 
for  she  cannot  think  what  is  the  matter  with 
you.” 

Victor  Bernardi  has  never  heard  anything 
more  of  Pedro  Nero,  or  of  the  secret  society 
of  which  he  was  so  inefficient  a  member. 
Soon  after  his  confession  in  St.  James’s 
Park,  he  was  in  a  position  to  furnish  a 
house  in  Kensington ;  and  before  a  year  had 
elapsed,  he  took  Marie  to  it  as  his  wife  — 
a  room  being  appropriated  to  M.  Menars, 
who  lives  with  them.  They  give  delightftil 
little  parties,  for  Bernardi  is  well  known  in 
artistic  and  dramatic  circles,  and  composes 
a  gootl  deal  of  the  lijiht  music  which  is  just 
now  in  such  great  demand  for  ballets  and 
extravaganzas.  Some  of  his  children  may 
perhaps  take  to  the  Imc  stage ;  there  is  a 
small  Bernardi  who  has  a  powerful  voice, 
but  it  is  not  harmonious  at  present. 


The  first  number  of  a  musical  paper  In 
the  Russian  language  has  just  appeared  at 
St.  Petersburg.  Its  name,  translated  into 
English,  is  the  Musical  Season,  from  which 
it  may  be  surmised  that  it  will  only  be  is¬ 
sued  during  that  period  of  the  year  when 
operas  and  concerts  are  in  vogue.  This  is 
the  first  time  a  periodical  exclusively  de¬ 
voted  to  music  was  ever  published  in  Russia. 
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SOMETHLNG  ABOUT  DIAMONDS. 

1''ROM  the  earliest  times  up  to  the  liegin- 
ning  of  the  eighteenth  ctmtur)-,  India 
was  supposed  to  be  the  only  diamond-pro¬ 
ducing  countrj-.  The  first  brought  to  Eu¬ 
rope  were  from  the  kingdoms  of  Visapoor 
and  Golconda.  They  were  found  at  the 
base  of  the  Neela  Mulla  Mountains,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Krisehna  and  Pomar 
rivers,  —  a  district  so  sterile  that  previously 
to  the  discover)’  of  the  treasures  contained 
in  its  soil,  it  was  little  better  than  a  des¬ 
ert.  During  the  rainy  si'ason  the  floods 
descend  in  torrents  from  the  mountains,  and 
after  their  subsidence  numbers  of  diamonds 
are  found  in  the  ferruginous  sands  washed 
down  iiom  the  rocks. 

The  diamonds  thus  found  were  conveyed 
to  the  city  of  Golconda,  where  they  were 
disposed  of,  either  to  native  princes  or  for¬ 
eign  merchants.  The  qualities  of  the  dia¬ 
monds  were  distinguished  by  the  names  of 
Hindoo  castes;  the  best  and  largest  were 
called  Brahma,  the  second  Krisehna,  the 
third  Bysch,  and  the  fourth  Sudra.  The 
use  of  these  gems  was  formerly  a  regal  privi¬ 
lege  of  the  Rajahs  and  Sultans ;  but  as  suc¬ 
cessive  dynasties  were  overthrown,  diamonds 
ceased  to  be  the  exclusive  property  of  roy¬ 
alty. 

The  tradition  of  a  valley  of  diamonds, 
similar  to  that  described  in  the  story  of 
“  Sindbad  the  Sailor,”  is  of  great  antiquity. 
The  celebrated  Venetian  traveller  of  the 
thirteenth  centur)',  Marco  Polo,  thus  relates 
what  he  heard  on  the  subject:  “In  the 
summer,  when  the  heat  is  excessive  and 
there  is  no  rain,  they  —  the  Indians  —  as¬ 
cend  the  mountains  with  great  fatigue,  as 
well  as  with  considerable  danger,  from  the 
number  of  snakes  with  which  they  an*  in¬ 
fested.  Near  the  summit,  it  is  said,  there  are 
deep  valleys,  lull  of  caverns  and  surroimd- 
ed  bv  precipices,  amongst  which  the  dia¬ 
monds  are  found :  and  here  many  eagles  and 
white  storks,  attracted  by  the  snakes  on 
which  they  leed,  are  accustomed  to  make 
their  nests.  The  persons  who  arc  in  quest 
of  the  diamonds  take  their  stand  near  the 
months  of  the  caverns,  and  firom  thence  cast 
down  several  pieces  of  flesh,  which  the  ea¬ 
gles  and  storks  pursue  into  the  valleys,  and 
earn-  off  with  them  to  the  tops  of  the  rocks. 
Thither  the  men  immediately  ascend,  drive 
the  birds  away,  and  recovering  the  pieces  of 
meat,  firequently  find  diamonds  sticking  to 
them.” 

In  the  time  of  Tavernier,  a  French  jew¬ 
eller,  who  published  his  travels  in  the  East 
in  the  seventeenth  centur)-,  the  mines  of  Gol¬ 
conda  employed  60,000  persons,  and  in  a  still 
earlier  age  were  so  productive,  that  the  Sul¬ 
tan  Malmoud,  who  died  at  the  end  of  the 
twelfth  century,  left  more  than  four  hundred 
pounds’  weight  of  diamonds  in  his  treasury. 

The  largest  quantities  of  diamonds  are 
now  imported  from  the  Brazils ;  they  were 
found  accidentally  whilst  searching  for  gold. 
So  little  did  the  gold-seekers  suspect  the 
nature  of  the  little  hard  translucent  pebbles 
occasionally  picked  up,  that  they  either 
tossed  them  carelessly  away,  or  used  them 
as  counters  while  playing  cards.  One  Ber¬ 
nardo  Fonsica  Lolm,  however,  who  had  seen 
rough  diamonds  in  India,  formed  a  shrewd 
guess  as  to  their  vsdue,  and  took  several  to 
Lisbon,  where  they  wert^  identified  as  real 
diamonds.  From  that  time  gold-digging 
was  abandoned  to  slaves,  and  all  the  popula¬ 
tion  united  in  the  search  for  the  precious 
gems.  These  valuable  productions  of  the 
Brazilian  soil  were  at  first  found  in  immense 
quantities ;  in  the  first  fifty  years  after  the 
discover)-,  it  is  said  that  diamonds  to  the 
value  of  twelve  millions  sterling  were  ex¬ 
ported. 

The  process  of  digging  and  washing  is 
carried  on  entirely  by  negroes.  Large  dia¬ 
monds  are  of  course  rarely  found.  If  a 
slave  discovers  one  of  eighteen  carats’  weight 
he  immediately  receives  his  freedom,  w-ith 
the  privilege  of  working  for  himself  thence¬ 
forward. 

These  precious  stones  are  scattered  about 
in  such  profusion,  that  whenever  a  fowl  is 
killed  the  crop  is  examined,  and  diamonds 
frequently  found.  A  negro  once  was  fortu¬ 
nate  enough  to  find  a  diamond  worth  three 
hundred  pounds  sterling  adhering  to  the  root 
of  a  cabbage  he  had  plucked  up  for  his  din¬ 
ner.  Fowls  are  well  known  to  be  addicted  to 
picking  up  any  shining  substance  instead  of 
gravel.  The  only  'diamond  ever  found  in 
Europe  was  discovered  a  few  years  ago  in 
Wicklow,  and  was  supposed  to  have  been 
conveyed  thither  by  some  bird  of  passage. 
In  Gibraltar,  the  migratory  pigeons  caught 
at  certain  seasons  have  frequently  particles 
of  gold  dust  about  their  feet,  brought,  no 
doubt,  from  the  auriferous  deposits  in  the 
hitherto  unexplored  regions  of  Africa. 


The  diamond  supply  from  tlic  Brazils  is 
now  falling  off ;  but  we  are  on  the  eve  of 
the  distwery  of  new  fields  that  may  probably 
prove  as  protluctive  as  the  districts  of  Gol¬ 
conda  and  Cerro  de  Frio.  Late  news  from 
Ballarat  gives  notices  of  fresh  discoveries. 
A  Diamond  Mine  Company  has  been  estab¬ 
lished  at  Melbourne,  the  object  of  which  is 
to  work  a  field  on  the  Cudgegong  River,  in 
New  South  Wales,  where  not  only  diamonds 
but  numbers  of  other  precious  stones  have 
been  found.  Most  of  the  diamonds  hitherto 
picked  up  have  been  brought  to  Melbourne : 
the  value  of  one  of  these  stones  is  estimated 
at  four  hundred  pounds  sterling.  Diamonds 
have  also  l)een  lately  discovered  at  the  Cape 
of  Good  HojX'.  Wlien  we  consider  the  wide 
districts  of  Australia  and  Africa  now  open 
to  exploration,  it  is  impossible  to  set  a  limit 
to  the  riches  that  may  be  revealed.  As  ob¬ 
jects  of  Ix’auty,  the  preciousness  of  diamonds 
must  always  remain  the  same ;  but  it  is  just 
jwssible  that  great  discoveries  may  so  far  re¬ 
duce  thi’ir  marketable  value,  as  to  rimder 
the  jjossession  of  a  panire  of  diamonds  no 
longer  a  mark  of  distinguished  rank  or 
wealth.  As  jewels  are  not  subject  to  wear 
and  tear,  every  stone  found  is  one  added  to 
the  world’s  store ;  those  worn  by  the  Roman 
Empresses  are  no  doubt  still  in  existence; 
and  in  purchasing  a  jewelled  ring,  we  may 
jxjssibly  acquire  possession  of  a  gem  that 
once  sparkled  on  the  finger  of  a  Julia  or 
Faustina. 

Though  the  piux*  white  diamond,  colorless 
and  pellucid  as  water,  is  the  most  esteemed, 
these  stones  are  found  of  various  hues,  —  vel- 
low,  blue,  pink,  green,  and  even  black.  One 
of  the  most  jierfect  specimens  of  the  colored 
diamond  is  that  iK-longiug  to  Mr.  Hope, 
which  unites  the  lovelv  hue  of  the  sapphire 
with  the  brilliancy  of  the  more  precious  gem. 
The  insignia  of  the  St.  Esprit,  formerly  worn 
by  the  kings  of  France,  consists  of  a  dove 
formed  of  a  single  s.-ipphire  mounted  on  a 
ground  of  wliite  brilliants,  and  surrounded 
by  blue  diamonds  of  a  color  almost  as  intense 
as  the  sapphire.  The  button  of  the  king  of 
Saxony’s  hat  of  state  is  composed  of  a  splen¬ 
did  green  diamond  of  great  value. 

The  diamond  possesses  a  remarkably  high 
refractive  power :  it  is  to  this  power  of  seji- 
arating  the  rays  of  light  into  their  elemen¬ 
tary  colors  that,  its  great  brilliancy  is  owing. 
Though  it  is  found  in  numerous  forms,  they 
are  all  derived  from  the  regular  octahedron. 
The  facets  of  the  cry  stal  are  often  curAcd, 
however,  thus  giving  the  stone  a  spherical 
apjrearance.  The  structure  is  lamellar,  and 
the  diamond  may  be  readily  cleaved  paral¬ 
lel  to  the  plane  of  the  oc  taliedron. 

Boetius  de  Boot,  in  1609,  was  the  first  to 
suggest  its  inflammability ;  the  same  sur¬ 
mise  was  made  by  the  great  Newton ;  but 
the  first  record  of  exjierimental  proof  v.-as 
from  the  Academy  of  Florence,  in  1694,  un¬ 
der  Duke  Cosmo  the  Third,  when  a  diamond 
was  subjected  to  a  powerful  burning-lens. 
It  first  split,  then  emitted  sparks,  and  finally 
disappeared.  51.  Guyon  de  Morveau,  in  1 785, 
exposed  a  diamond  enclosed  in  a  cavity  in  a 
piece  of  iron  to  intense  heat.  When  the 
cavity  was  opened,  the  diamond  had  entirely 
vanished,  but  the  iron  around  was  converteil 
into  steel,  thus  proving  the  gem  to  consist 
of  pure  carbon. 

It  has  been  found  iwssible  to  manufacture 
diamonds  by  the  crystallization  of  carbon, 
but  hitherto  of  a  size  so  infinitesimally  mi¬ 
nute  as  to  be  of  no  value  except  in  a  scien¬ 
tific  point  of  view.  Brilliant  points  mav  oc¬ 
casionally  be  observed  in  coke  that  has  been 
exposed  to  tumace  heat ;  these  are  diamond 
particles,  and  are  capable  of  cutting  glass. 
Thus,  in  the  marvellous  laboratory  of  nature, 
the  commonest  and  poorest  matter  becomes 
converted  into  the  most  precious  gem. 

The  diamond  frequently  becomes  jflios- 
phorescent  on  exposure  to  the  sun’s  rays. 
The  Honorable  Robert  Boyle,  writing  in 
1672,  says,  “  I  have  had  in  my  keeping  a 
diamond  which,  by  water  made  a  little  more 
than  lukewarm,  I  could  bring  to  shine  in  the 
dark.”  It  is  no  doubt  this  phosphorescent 
(jualitv  that  gave  rise  to  the  legendary  pow¬ 
er  of  diamonds  and  carbuncles  to  emit  light, 
a  belief  we  find  verv  ancient.  In  the  Tal¬ 
mud  it  is  said  that  Noah  had  no  other  light 
in  the  ark  than  furnished  by  precious  stones. 
The  Vedas  of  the  Brahmins  also  speak  of  a 
place  lighted  by  nibics  and  diamonds  which 
emit  light  like  that  of  the  planets. 

The  rough  diamond  is  little  more  attractive 
than  the  common  pebble ;  its  brilliancy  be¬ 
ing  concealed  under  a  hard  crust,  that  can 
only  be  removed  by  diamond  jwwder. 
Though  the  art  of  cutting  this  gem  has  only 
been  brought  to  perfection  during  the  last 
few  centuries,  —  those  cut  and  poli.<<hed  at 
Golconda  being  of  clumsy  workmanship, — 
the  stone  was  formerly  valued  for  other,  and 
for  the  most  part  fabulous,  qualities. 


FOREIGN  FUN. 

THE  FAITHFUL  LOVERS. 

I  'd  been  away  from  her  three  vears  —  about  that  — 
And  I  returned  to  find  my  5larv  true, 

And  though  I ’d  question  her,  I  did  not  doubt  that 
It  was  unnecessary  so  to  do. 

’T  was  by  the  chimney-corner  sve  were  sitting, 

“  Mary,”  .said  I,  “  have  you  been  always  true?  ” 
“  Frankly,”  says  she,  just  pausing  in  her  knitting, 
“  1  don't  think  I  ’ve  unfaithful  been  to  you  ; 

But  for  tlie  tlii-ee  years  past  I  ’ll  tell  you  what 
I ’ve  done:  then  say  if  I’ve  been  true  or  not.” 

“  When  first  you  left,  my  grief  was  uncontrollable. 
Alone  I  mourned  my  miserable  lot. 

And  all  who  saw  me  thought  me  inconsolable. 

Till  Captain  Clillbrd  caine  from  Aldershott: 

To  flirt  with  him  amused  me  while ’t  was  new. 

1  don’t  count  Hint  unfaithfulness.  Do  you  V 

“  The  next — oh !  let  me  see — was  Frankie  Phipps ; 

1  met  him  at  my  uncle’s  Christmas-tide; 

And  ’neath  the  mistletoe,  where  lips  meet  lips. 

He  gave  me  his  first  kiss  ”  —  and  here  she  sighed ; 
“  We  stayed  six  weeks  at  uncle’s  —  how  time  Hew- ! 

1  don’t  count  that  unfaithfulness.  Do  you? 

“  Lord  Cecil  Fossmote,  only  twenty-one, 

Lent  me  his  horse.  O,  how  we  ro<le  and  raced ! 
We  scoured  the  downs — we  rotle  to  hounds  —  such 
fun! 

And  often  was  his  arm  about  my  waist  — 

That  was,  to  lift  me  up  or  down.  "  But  who 
Would  count  that  as  unfaithfulness  V  Do  you  ? 

“  Do  you  know  Reggy  Vere?  Ah,  how  he  sings ! 

We* met  —  ’t  was  at  a  picnic.  Ah,  such  weather ! 
He  "ave  me,  look,  the  first  of  these  two  rings, 

When  we  were  lost  in  Cliefden  woo<ls  together. 
Ah,  what  a  happy  time  we  spent,  we  two ! 

I  don’t  count  that  unfaithfulness  to  you. 

“  I ’ve  yet  another  ring  from  him.  D’  you  see 
The  plain  gold  circlet  that  is  shining  here?  ” 

I  took  her  hand  :  “  O  Mary!  Can  it  be 
That  you  — ”  Quoth  she,  “  That  I  am  Mrs.  Vero. 

I  don’t  count  that  unfaithfulness.  Do  you?  ” 

“  .Vo,”  1  replied,  “^br  I  am  married  too.” 

SENSE  AND  SENTIMENT. 

//«.  A  little  cot 

In  a  tranquil  »pot. 

She.  For  Sunday  picnic,  but  not  too  wee  : 

He.  A’d  cares  to  frighten, 

She.  A  house  at  Brighton, 

Both.  H7t/i  n  charming  view  of  the  changing  sea. 

He.  And  0,  be  ours  . 

A  home  of  flowers  ! 

She.  Changed,  every  week,  by  the  florist’s  van: 
He.  Far,  Jar  from  cares. 

She.  But  near  the  Squares, 

Both.  Where  tee  'll  be  happy  as  long  as  tee  —  can. 

A  Tk'klish  Position.  —  Standing  upon  Trifles. 

Give  every  man  his  due,  and  his  Mountain  Dew 
if  he  claims  it. 

Uxi  AMiLiAK  Quotation.  —  A  nose  by  any  other 
name  would  smell  as  well. 

Improved  from  the  Laureate.  —  “  Better 
half  a  cab  in  England  than  a  by-Cycle  in  Cathay.” 

Alli  dixc;  to  chignons,  Mrs.  Clever  said,  “  A  girl, 
now,  seems  all  head.”  “  Yes,  till  you  talk  to  her,’’ 
replied  Jtr.  Clever. 

'The  wretch  svho  can  stand  in  a  jiair  of  slippers 
worked  for  him  by  his  wife,  and  scold  her,  is  a 
brute  who  deserves  to  have  the  gout  in  both  feet. 

“  Xul  for  Josephus  !  ”  as  that  -worthy  liistorian 
observed  playfully,  when  some  funny  .Jews  at¬ 
tempted  to  cram  him  with  stories  for  his  own 
work. 

Misouidei)  Child.  —  A  young  lady  of  six¬ 
teen,*  who  had  worn  short  dresses  all  her  life, 
positively  told  her  mamma  she  would  wear  them 
no  longer. 

’  Stray  Parents.  —  Lost  children  are  to  bo 
found  in  most  large  cities,  but  in  Paris  there  are 
also  lost  fathers  (English),  for  whom  a  place 
seems  to  be  specially  provided,  called  Salle  des 
Pas  perdus. 

In  Press.  —  IVe  hear  that  Dr.  Trower  is  about 
publishing  a  book  on  the  subject,  of  course,  of  his 
recent  encounter  -with  Dr.  Temple,  and  of  his  dis¬ 
comfiture  therein.  The  name  of  the  book  is  some¬ 
thing  like  that  of  Tennyson’s  new  volume,  name¬ 
ly,  “  The  Holy  Groicl  ”  f 

A  Gentle  Intimation.  —  An  Irish  friend  of 
ours  the  other  day  thundered  out  a  noble  answer 
to  a  pestiferous  dun.  “Ye  may  call,  Sor,  for  the 
dirtily  bill  this  day  month,  and  if  I  see  your  ugly 
face  before  that  day,  be  goiTum  I  ’ll  have  to  take 
the  receipt  from  your  executors.” 

A  Frenuh  paper  remarks  on  the  many  str.ange 
incidents  which  have  grown  out  of  the  influence 
exercised  by  Tropmann's  crime  on  weak  and  sick¬ 
ly  imaginations.  One  of  the  strangest  is  mentioned 
by  the  Memorial  de  Lille.  A  few  days  ago  a  younjj 
lady  went  to  the  central  commissioner  of  Lille  and 
begged  him  to  take  the  necessary  steps  for  obtain¬ 
ing  leave  for  her  to  visit  Tropm'ann  in  his  prison. 
“What  do  you  want  to  say  to  him?”  said  the 
commissioner.  “  Sir,”  replied  the  young  lady, 
“  the  matter  is  a  simple  one.  51.  Tropmann  is 
alone;  he  requires  attending  to  and  amusing.  If 
I  -went  to  stay  with  him  during  the  time  he  still 
has  to  live,  1  should  be  kind  to  him,  and  he  might 
le.ave  me  the  4,000  francs  which  he  still  possesses.” 
The  astonished  commissioner  tried  to  make  the 
sweet  phiianthropist  understand  the  bearings  and 
morality,  or  rather  immorality,  of  the  plan  pro- 
ixwed,  but  she  only  repeated,  “  The  mon^  will  be 
lost,  and  he  is  so  lonely.” 


FIELDS,  OSGOOD,  &  CO.’S  PERIOD¬ 
ICALS  FOR  1870. 

FVERY  SATURDAY  FOR  1870.  —  New  Series. 
Change  of  Site.  Enlarged  and  Illustrated. 

The  Pablishers  of  Evert  Saturday  take  pleasure  in 
announcing  that  this  popular  journal  will  now  appear  in 
an  entirely  new  form,  and  with  a  most  important  and  at¬ 
tractive  new  feature,  namely,  first-class  Illustrations. 

During  the  past  four  years.  Evert  Saturday  has  laid 
before  its  readers  a  more  varied  and  valuable  riaumi  of 
foreign  periodical  literature,  and  has  won  a  wider  circula. 
tion  among  all  classes,  than  any  other  eclectic  periodical 
published  in  America.  Though  Evert  Saturday  has  in 
ail  respects  fulfilled  the  design  of  its  projectors,  they  are 
not  willing  to  rest  content  without  making  fresh  efforts  to 
enlarge  its  sphere  and  increase  its  attractions. 

In  commencing  the  new  volume  for  1870,  tlie  publishers 
propose  to  modify  the  shape  of  the  journal,  without  chang¬ 
ing  its  general  literary  characteristics,  in  order  to  add  to 
its  attractions  illustrations  of  the  first  artistic  excellence. 
These  illustrations  will  be  engraved  from  designs  by 
leading  European  artists,  and  will  embrace  Views  of 
Famous  Places,  Incidents  of  Travel,  Figure-Pieces,  Copies 
of  Celebrated  Paintings,  Studies  of  Street-Life,  and  a 
Gallery  of  Portraits  of  Contemporary  Celebrities,  executed 
with  the  highest  degree  of  finish  known  to  modem  art. 

With  the  unusual  facilities  at  their  disposal,  the  pub¬ 
lishers  may  confidently  predict  that  Evert  Saturday  will 
be  a  Journal  of  Choice  Illustrations  as  well  as  a  Journal 
of  Choice  Reading. 

Evert  Saturday  will,  as  hitherto,  furnish  the  American 
reader  promptly  with  the  most  entertaining  and  noteworthy 
articles  in  the  European  periodicals,  —  Serial  Tales,  Short 
Stories,  Essays  biographical  and  descriptive.  Poems, 
Notes  of  Travel  and  Adventure,  Personal  Gossip,  Literary 
Intelligence,  Facetiie,  Popular  Papers  on  Science,  and 
Translations  from  the  Continental  Magasines. 

By  s|>ecial  arrangement  with  foreign  authors,  the  con 
ductors  of  Evkrt  Satcrdat  arc  frequently  able  to  give 
its  readers  many  valuable  papers  simultaneously  with 
their  publication  abroad. 

The  Publishers  aim  to  commend  it  to  all  classes  of  cul¬ 
tivated  and  intelligent  readers  by  the  freshness  and  va¬ 
riety  of  its  contents. 

Terms  :  — SiKle  Number,  10  cents  ;  Yearly  Subscrip¬ 
tion,  $  6.00  in  advance  ;  $4.00  a  year  to  fobscribers  for 
any  other  periodical  published  by  Fields,  Osoood,  A  Co. 


THE  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY  FOR  1870 _ The  At¬ 

lantic  Monthly  will  be  conducted  on  the  same  general 
plan  which  has  hitherto  proved  so  acceptable  to  Intelli¬ 
gent  American  readers.  In  view  of  their  relations  with 
the  most  illustrious  writers  in  the  United  States,  the  pub¬ 
lishers  feel  warranted  in  assuring  their  patrons  that  the 
future  volumes  of  the  Magazine  will  be  at  least  equal  to 
those  already  published  and  will  be  of  general  interest 
and  permanent  value. 

Bayard  Taylor  will  contribute  to  the  Atlantic  for 
1870  a  new  novel  entitled  “Joseph  and  his  Friend.”  It  is 
a  Pennsylvania  story  and  deals  with  the  more  striking 
aspects  of  Pennsylvania  country  life  and  character. 

Dr.  1. 1.  Hayes  will  furnish  a  series  of  sketches,  “  Un¬ 
der  the  Midnight  Sun,”  embodying  some  of  the  noteworthy 
experiences  of  his  Arctic  Adventures. 

Gen.  F.  a.  Walker,  of  the  Treasury  Department,  will 
treat  of  Finances,  Tariffs,  and  related  subjects. 

Sidney  Andrews  (“  Dixon  ”  of  the  Boston  Mvertiser) 
will  give  his  impressions  of  “  John  Chinaman,”  derived 
from  a  careful  study  of  the  Chinese  in  California. 

The  Atlantic  for  1870  will  contain  a  series  of  valuable 
articles  from  authors  especially  qualified  to  discuss  our 
commercial  relations,  and  the  needs  of  our  Mechanical 
and  Manufacturing  Industries. 

Regular  or  occasional  articles  may  be  expected  from  its 
well-known  corps  of  writers. 

Terms  :  Single  number,  36  cents ;  Per  year,  9  4.00  in 
advance ;  Two  copies,  .$  7.00 ;  Five  copies,  $  16.00  ;  Ten 
copies,  S  30.00,  and  S  3.00  for  each  additional  copy. 


OUR  YOUNG  FOLKS  FOR  1870.  —  The  following  are 
among  the  features  of  Our  Yocnq  Folks  for  1870 ;  — 

Mrs.  A.  D.  T.  Whitney,  author  of  “A  Summer  In 
Leslie  Goldtliwaite's  Life,”  will  contribute  the  leading 
serial  story,  entitled  “  We  Girls:  a  Story  of  Home  Life.” 

Dr.  I.  I.  Hayes  will  give  some  graphic  sketches  of  Life 
and  Adventure  in  the  Polar  Regions. 

Col.  T.  W.  Higginson  will  furnish  a  series  of  articles 
on  tlie  Beaver,  the  Elephant,  and  other  animals. 

“  Cahleton,”  author  of  “  Winning  His  Way,”  will 
contribute  several  papers  relating  what  he  saw  in  China 
during  his  recent  tour  of  the  globe. 

Mrs.  Agassiz  will  continue  her  account  of  “The  World 
we  live  on.” 

Mr.  T.  B.  Aldrich,  author  of  the  universally  popular 
“  Story  of  a  Bad  Boy,”  will  contribute  regularly. 

Mrs.  a.  M.  Diaz,  author  of  the  “William  Henry  Let¬ 
ters,”  will  continue  her  charming  Stories  and  Sketches. 

Mr.  James  Parton  will  furnish  attractive  articles  upon 
interesting  facts  of  Geography  and  History. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Trowbridge  will  continue  his  papers  on  cu¬ 
rious  branches  of  industry. 

Rev.  E.  £.  Hale  will  contribute  a  series  of  articles  en¬ 
titled  “  liCtters  to  my  Nephew.” 

Pompeian  Papers.  A  series  of  remarkably  interesting 
I>apcrs  on  Pompeii  will  be  given,  telling  how  it  was  buried 
by  an  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  and  how  it  is  now  being  re¬ 
stored,  and  what  curious  things  arc  found  in  the  ruins. 

Renewed  and  constant  effort  will  be  made  the  coming 
year  to  render  Our  Young  Folks  a  welcome  companion 
for  the  Schoolroom.  It  has  already  been  adopted  by  a 
large  number  of  teachers,  as  a  supplementary  reading- 
book,  with  excellent  results.  The  fresh  and  varied  mat¬ 
ter  makes  the  reading  exercises  of  the  school  delightful 
and  interesting  lioth  to  teacher  and  scholar. 

Dialogues  and  Acting  Charades,  suitable  for  School 
Exhibitions,  will  be  introduced. 

As  a  special  inducement  to  procure  Clubs  the  Publish¬ 
ers  offer  CASH  PREMIUMS,  from  8  6  to  S300,  to  those 
who  will  send  the  largest  list  of  neto  subscribers  before 
the  first  of  April,  1870.  They  also  offer  CASH  PRIZES, 
from  $  10  to  $  30,  for  the  test  Composition,  Charades, 
Puzzles,  Rebuses,  etc.,  written  by  subKriters. 

Circulars  in  regard  to  the  Magazine,  and  the  CaMl 
Frizes  and  Premiums,  will  be  sent  free  to  any  address. 

A  Specimen  Copy  sent  free. 

Terms. — The  price  of  Our  Young  Folks  is  S2.00  per 
year.  An  extra  copy  gratis  for  every  five  subscriptions. 
Our  Young  Folks  and  Atlantic  Movihbj,  $  6.00  per  year. 


THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW,  Edited  by 
Profs.  James  Russell  Lowell  and  E.  W.  Gurnet. — 
The  North  American  Review  has  for  more  than  fifty 
years  maintained  and  advanced  the  standard  of  American 
letters  and  scholarship,  and  has  elucidated  and  defended 
the  principles  on  which  American  institutions  rest.  It 
numbers  among  its  regular  contributors  those  most  emi¬ 
nent  in  America  for  scholarship,  literary  culture,  and 
statesmanship. 

The  conductors  of  the  Review  aim  to  make  It  indis¬ 
pensable  to  all  persons  of  cultivation,  to  all  who  desire  to 
keep  abreast  with  the  progress  of  research  and  thought 
in  questions  of  philosophy,  science,  and  literature. 

The  North  American  Review  is  published  quarterly, 
on  the  first  days  of  January,  April,  July,  and  October, 
each  number  containing  matter  equal  to  an  ordinary  oc¬ 
tavo  volume. 

TER.MS.  —  Six  Dollars  a  year;  Five  Dollars  to  Sub¬ 
scribers  for  any  other  of  F.,  0.,  &  Co.’s  Periodicals  ;  Single 
Numbers,  S  1.60.  The  Publishers  pay  the  postage. 

Subscriptions  should  be  remitted  in  Post-Office 
Orders  or  in  Drafts  on  Boston  or  New  York,  payable  to 
the  order  of  Fields,  Osgood,  &  Co. 

FIELDS,  OSOOOD,  &  CO.,  PublUhers, 

134  Tremont  Street,  Boston, 


January  15,  1870.] 


EVERY  SATURDAY:  AN  ILLUSTRATED  JOURNAL  OP  CHOICE  READING. 
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Avplicatlonw  for  Adverti.<luig  In 
KVBBY  SATUKDAY  should  be  addressed 
to  GEO.  W.  CARR,  care  Messrs.  Fields, 
Osgood,  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 


GREAT  RETAIL  SALE 

or 

FINE  CLOTHINQ. 

}!Iacull»r,  Williams,  dc  Parker's 
Stock 

TO  BE  SOLD  AT  RETAIL, 

At  Cower  Prices  than  have  been  made  at 

any  time  during  Uie  past  seven  years. 

In  oar  retail  sale  of  VTioter  Clothing  daring  the  present 
month,  our  whole  stock  has  been  marked  down  to  lower 
prices  than  at  any  time  during  the  past  seven  years ;  and 
we  invite  particular  attention  to  the  following  lots,  which 
are  especially  cheap ;  — 

In  the  Ketail  Cloihisjo  Dcpartmist,  a  very  nice  lot 
of  heavy  black  Moscow  beaver  Overcoats,  of  excellent 
quality,  just  made,  and  well  worth  9  30,  are  marked  down 
to  TWENTY  DOLLARS ;  a  lot  of  fine  Austrian  frosted 
beaver  Overcoats,  former  price  936,  now  marked  TWENTY 
dollars  ;  a  lot  of  heavy  all-wool  American  gray  frieze 
Overcoats,  very  durable,  lately  sold  for  9  20,  now  marked 
TEN  DOLLARS. 

Several  lots  of  very  nice  Reefing  Jackets,  for  EIGH¬ 
TEEN,  TWENTY,  and  TWENTY-FIVE  DOLLARS,— 
five  to  ten  dollars  less  than  value. 

A  lot  of  Business  Suits,  of  Utica  Mills  gray  mixed  Cas- 
simere,  former  price  $  28,  now  marked  down  to  EIGH¬ 
TEEN  DOLLARS  the  Suit  ( Coat,  S 10  —  Pantaloons,  S  6 

_ Yest,  $3);  fnd  many  other  lots  of  Winter  Overcoats 

and  Suits,  equally  cheap,  all  of  our  own  manufacture, 
and  every  article  warranted  to  give  perfect  satisfaction  to 
the  purchaser,  however  low  the  price. 

In  the  CcRTOM  Department,  we  are  taking  orders  for 
Overcoats  to  be  made  to  measure  for  THIRTY  to  FORTY- 
FIVE  DOLLARS ;  the  latter  price  for  all  the  finest  Im¬ 
ported  Beaver,  Chinchilla,  and  Fur  Beaver  Coatings, 
which  are  usually  sold  fur  $65  to  S70.  Overcoats  to 
order,  from  heavy  blue  Scotch  Chinchilla,  a  very  hand¬ 
some  material,  for  TIllRTY-FIVE  DOLLARS. 

Suits  made  to  order  from  the  finest  Imported  winter 
Piqui  and  Diagonal  Coatings,  FIFTY  DOLLARS  (Coat, 
S30  —  Pantaloons,  813 —  Vest,  87);  usual  price,  860 
to  8  75. 

Suits  made  to  order,  from  dark  mixed  Suitings, — best 
quality  of  goods,  made  this  season  by  Edward  Harris, 
Lippitt  Woollen  Co.,  Jesse  Eddy  &  Sons,  and  other  first- 
class  manufacturers,  —  FORTY  DOLLARS  the  suit  (  Coat, 
8  24  —  Pantaloons,  8 10  —  Vest,  8  6). 

Suita  made  to  oMer,  from  other  good  American  Cassi- 
meres,  THIRTY-FIVE  DOLLARS, — sdl  warranted  made 
in  first-class  manner. 

All  piece  goods  by  the  yard,  at  retail,  for  less  than  or¬ 
dinary  wholesale  prices. 

In  the  Furnisbino  Goods  Department,  we  offer  about 
one  hundred  dozen  nice  heavy  Winter  Undershirts  and 
Drawers,  at  retail,  for  ONE  DOLLAR  each,  worth  8 1.60 
to  8  2.00  ;  and  all  other  articles  of  Gentlemen's  Furnish¬ 
ing  Goods  at  very  low  prices. 

MACVLLAR,  YVII.I.IAMS,  PARKER, 
200  Washington  Street. 

Boston,  January  1, 1870. 


ASTHMA.  —  Jonas  mitcornb's  Remedy.  Prepared 
from  a  German  recipe  obtained  by  the  late  Jonas  Whit¬ 
comb,  in  Europe.  It  alleviated  this  disorder  in  his  cose 
when  all  other  appliances  of  medical  skill  had  been  aban¬ 
doned  by  him  in  despair.  In  no  case  of  a  purely  asth¬ 
matic  character  has  it  failed  to  give  immediate  relief,  and 
it  has  effected  many  permanent  cures.  It  contains  no 
poisonous  or  injarious  properties  whatever;  an  infant 
may  take  it  with  perfect  safety. 

Tlte  abotc-named  preparation  is  manufactured 
solely  by  the  Proprietors,  The  name  and  title  thereof  is 
adopted  as  a  Trade-Mark,  to  secure  the  public  and  pro¬ 
prietors  against  imposition  by  the  introduction  of  spurious 
articles.  Jill  unauthorized  use  of  this  Trade-JIfark  teill  be 
promptly  prosecuted. 

JOSEPH  BURNETT  &.  CO.,  Manufacturers  and 
Proprietors,  No.  27  Central  Street,  Boston.  For  sale  by 
Druggists  evcryteherc. 


HALLET,  DAVIS,  &  CO. 


PIANO -FORTE  FACTORY. 


CALL  AND  SEE 

NEW  STYLES 

AND 

SCALE  PIANOS 

AT 

•i1‘i  -WASHINGTON  ST.,  BOSTON. 

$^000  A  YE A^AND  EXPENSES 

to  agents  to  sell  the  celebrated 

WILSON  SEWING  MACHINES. 

The  best  machine  in  the  world.  Stitch  alike  on  both  sides, 
ONE  MACHINE  WITHOUT  MONEY. 

For  further  particulars  address 
THE  WIESON  SEWING  MACHINE  CO., 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  BmIod,  Mass.,  or  SC  Louis,  Mo. 


MRS.  OLIPHANT. 

MISS  THACKERAY. 
CHARLES  LEVER. 

ANTHONY  TROLLOPE. 

No.  1335  —  the  first  of  the  New  Year  —  of  LitteU's  Liv¬ 
ing  Jlge,  contains  a  story  by  Miss  Thackeray,  and  Part  II. 
of  a  new  serial  by  Mrs.  OliphanC  Another  aerial  by 
Charles  Lever  (which  promises  to  be  his  best)  is  also 
begun  in  this  periodical. 

No.  1335  also  contains  an  article  translated  for  the  liv¬ 
ing  dge  from  The  Revue  des  Deue  Monies,  on  University 
Education  in  Germany,  — an  article  which  has  attracted 
the  attention  of  high  officials  in  this  country ;  together 
witli  other  interesting  and  valuable  matter. 

To  subscribers  who  remit  8  8  for  the  year  1870,  the  four 
numbers  of  December,  1869,  are  sent  gratis.  These  num¬ 
bers  contain  the  beginning  of  Mrs.  Oliphant’s  novel ;  also 
a  complete  story  of  Russian  Life,  translated  for  the  Living 
dge  i  Anthony  Trollope's  story  of  the  Turkish  Bath ;  and 
the  usual  large  amount  of  scientific,  literary,  and  histori¬ 
cal,  and  political  matter. 

Published  in  weekly  numbers  of  sixty-four  pages  each, 
giving  more  than  three  thousand  double-column  octavo 
pages  of  reading  matter  yearly. 

“The  best  of  all  our  eclectic  publications.”- 
The  Nation,  Mete  York. 

Subscription  price  8  8.00  a  yeti,  free  of  postage.  An 
extra  eopy  sent  gratis  to  any  one  getting  up  a  club  of  Five 
New  Subwribers.  Address, 

EITTELE  &  GAY, 

30  Bromfielo  Street,  Boston. 


The  best  Home  and  Foreign  Eiterature  at 
Club  Prices. 

For  Ten  Dollars,  Littell’s  Liviho  Age,  weekly,  con¬ 
taining  the  cream  of  Foreign  Periodical  Literature,  and 
either  one  of  the  leading  magazines  of  Home  Literature 
named  below,  will  be  sent  to  one  address  for  one  year, 
viz. :  — 

Harper’s  Monthly  (oTWEEELr,or  Bazar),  The  Atlan¬ 
tic  Monthly,  Putnam's  or  Lippincott’s  Monthly,  The 
Galaxy, or  Appletons’  Journal  (weekly)  ;  or,  for  8  8.50, 
The  Living  Age  and  The  Riverside  Magazine.  Address 
as  above. 


BOSTON  POST 

For  1870. 

DAILY,  SEMI-WEEKLY,  AND  WEEKLY. 


Washington,  New  Y-ork,  and  other  De« 
spatches. 

ALL  THE  NEWS. 

CongresHlonal  Reports,  Eeglslative  Reports, 
City  News,  State  News,  Foreign 
News,  General  News. 

“ALL  SORTS  OF  PARAGRAPHS.’’ 

Corre.spondence,  dtc.,  &c.,  &c. 

We  endeavor  to  render  the  BOSTON  POST,  Daily, 
Semi-Webxlt,  and  Weekly,  as  useful  and  interesting  as 
any  Newspajiers  printed  ;  well  supplied  with  news  and 
Correspondence  from  all  quarters  of  the  world,  and,  es¬ 
pecially  with  a  faithful  record  of  events  in  the  United 
States. 

Politics,  Commerce,  Manufactcres,  Literature, 
Agriculture,  —  all  information  necessary  to  a  full  under¬ 
standing  of  cuvent  events  in  each  of  these  departments, 
we  shall  endeavor  to  present  in  our  columns. 


TERMS:  CASH  IN  ADVANCE. 

Single  Subscription,  per  annum :  . 

Daily,  810.  Seinl- Weekly,  $1.  Weekly,  $‘1. 

dUBS  OF  FIVE  or  more,  to  one  address, 
will  be  furnished  as  follows  :— 

Boston  Post  (Daily),  at  8  9  per  year  per  copy. 

Boston  Press  and  Post  (Semi-M’eckly),  8  3  per  year  per 
copy. 

Boston  Statesman  and  Weekly  Post  (Weekly),  8 1.50 
per  year  per  copy. 

For  Clubs  of  TEN  or  more,  one  copy  will  be  given 
to  the  organizer  of  the  Club. 

JVo  variation  from  above  terms  in  any  case. 

Subscriptions  can  begin  at  any  time.  Siiecimen  copies 
sent  when  requested. 

TO  ADVEBfiSEBS. 

The  extent  and  character  of  the  circula* 
tlou  of  the  various  editions  of  the  Boston 
Post  render  them  invaluable  as  advertising 
mediums. 

BEAUS,  GREENE,  &  CO.,  Publishers, 
BOSTON  POST  BUILDING, 

Corner  of  Devonshire  and  Water  Streets,  Boston,  Mass. 

JOSEPH  GILLOTT’S  Celebrated 


8TEEL  PEIVS. 


Sold  by  all  dealers  throughout  the  world. 


Every  Packet  bears  the  Fac-Simlle  of  bis  Signature. 


Mancfactttrer's  Warehouse, 


91  JOHN  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


_  JOSEPH  GIUUOTT  &  SONS. 

i  A  Q  E  N  T  S  WANTED  EVERY¬ 
WHERE.  Brown’s  Patent  Double  Cone  Ventilating 
Damper  gives  the  most  heat  with  the  least  fuel.  No 
express  charges.  Send  for  circular. 

O.  R.  BRIGGS  A  CO., 

184  Washington  SL,  New  York. 


BONDS. 


City,  Railroad,  and  State  Bonds. 


We  offer  for  sale 

City  of  Cambridge  Bit,  Water  Loan. 

Chicago  7»,  Water  or  Sewerage. 

Cincinnati  7-308,  Sewerage  Bonds. 

St.  Uouis  6m,  Sewerage  and  Municipal. 

State  of  Maine  68,  due  1880. 

State  of  New  Hampshire  68. 

Eastern  R.  R.  68,  Registered  Bonds,  free  of  U.  S. 
Tax. 

Vt.  Central  A  Vt.  Canaila  8  per  cent  Bonds,  tree 
of  U.  S.  Tax. 

Union  Pacific  6  per  cent  Gold  Bonds. 

Central  Pacific  6  “  “  “ 

Western  Pacific  6  “  “  “ 


Snbecriptions  received  for  the 

Central  R.  R.  of  Iowa,  7  per  cent  Gold  Bonds,  at 
95.  Interest  payable  in  gold,  free  of  U.  S.  Tax. 
Chilllcothe  A  Brunswick  8  per  cent  Bonds,  free 
of  U.  S.  Tax.  Principal  and  interest  guaranteed  by 
North  Missouri  Railroad. 

The  highest  market  rates  will  be  allowed  on  alt 
Government  Bonds  received  in  exchange. 

Commnnications  by  mail,  express,  or  telegraph  will  re¬ 
ceive  immediate  attention. 

BREWSTER,  SWEET,  &  CO., 

40  STATE  STREET. 
GROVER  &  BAKER’S 

CELEBRATED 

SEWING  MACHINES 

are  surpassed  by  none,  in  performing  any  kind  of 
PLAIN  AND  ORNAMENTAL  SEWING. 


GROVER  A  BAKER 
SEWING  MACHINE  COMPANY, 
34  SUMMER  STREET,  BOSTON. 

Branches  in  all  the  Principal  Cities. 


IMMENSE  SUCCESS! 

Emerson’s  Unequalled  Church  Mnsic 
Book  ! 

THE  CHORAL  TRIBUTE. 

35,000  NOW  IN  USE. 

Price,  S  1.50.  8  13.50  per  dozen. 

Sample  copies  sent,  postage  paid,  on  receipt  of  price. 

OLIVER  DITSON  A  CO.,  Boston, 

C.  H.  DITSON  A  CO.,  New  York,  Publishers. 

ILLUSTRATED  BOOKS 

Selling  for  half-price  to  close  oar  Holiday  Stock.  Letters 
of  inquiry,  with  stamp  enclosed,  will  meet  with  prompt 
attention. 

JAMES  CAMPBELL,  Bookseller  and  Publisher, 

18  Tremont  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


BRAINARD’S  MUSICAL  WORLD. 

A  Monthly  Magazine.  Each  number  contains  twenty 
pages  of  new  music  and  interesting  reading.  Only  8 1.90 
per  annum.  Elegant  premiums  for  clubs.  Specimen 
copies  with  a  large  amount  of  choice  music  and  new  pre¬ 
mium  list,  sent  on  receipt  of  10  cents.  Address 
S.  BRAINAKD  A  SONS,  PiibUshers, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 


ROGET’S  THESAURUS 

OF 

English  Words  and  Phrases, 

So  Classified  and  Arranged  as  to  Facilitate  the  Expres¬ 
sion  of  Ideas  and  Assist  in  Literary  Composition.  By 
Petkr  Mark  Rooky.  Revised  and  Edited,  with  a  List 
of  Foreign  M'ords  Defined  in  English,  and  other  addi¬ 
tions,  by  Barxas  Sear.s,  D.  D.,  late  President  of  Brown 
University.  A  aeio  American  Edition,  with  additioxs 
AND  IMPBOVKMENTS.  Royal  12mo ;  cloth,  8  2.00. 

A  work  of  great  merit,  admirably  adapted  as  a  refer¬ 
ence-book  for  schools  and  colleges,  and  of  high  impor¬ 
tance  to  every  American  scholar.  It  furnishes,  with 
respect  to  the  English  language,  a  collection  of  the  words 
it  contains,  and  of  the  idiomatic  combinations  peculiar  to 
it,  arranged,  not  in  alphabetical  order,  as  they  are  in  a 
dictionary,  but  according  to  the  ideas  which  they  express. 
The  purpose  of  a  dictionary  is  simply  to  explain  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  teards  —  the  word  being  given,  to  find  its  significa¬ 
tion,  or  the  idea  it  is  intended  to  convey.  The  object 
aimed  at  here  is  exactly  the  converse  of  this :  the  iilea 
being  given,  to  find  the  word  or  words  by  which  that  idea 
may  be  most  fitly  and  aptly  expressed.  The  work  has 
become  one  of  standard  authority,  both  in  this  country 
and  in  Great  Britain,  and  is  regaided  as  indispensable  by 
those  accustomed  to  write. 

“This  book  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  we  ever  exam¬ 
ined.  It  supplies  a  want  long  acknowledged  by  the  best 
writers,  and  supplies  it  completely.”  —  Portland  Adver¬ 
tiser, 

“  A  work  of  great  utility.  It  will  give  a  writer  the 
word  he  wants,  when  that  word  is  on  the  tip  of  his  tongue, 
but  altogether  beyond  his  reach.” — Jfevs  York  Times, 
Sent  per  mail  on  receipt  of  the  price. 

GK)X7LD  &  LINCOLN, 

Boston,  FubUsbers. 


ESTABLISHED  IN  1823. 


GHICKERING  &  SONS’ 

AMERICAN 


Triumphant  over  all  the  World! 


HAVE  RECEIVED 

74  FIRST  PREMIUMS. 

IN  EVERT  INSTANCE 

THE  HIGHEST  AWARD, 

>  ABOVE  ALL  COMPEnTOBS, 
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The  United  States,  London,  and  Paris. 


At  the  EXPOSITION  UNIVEBSSLLE,  Paris,  1867,  we 
were  awarded  by  the  highest  authority  The  Imperial 
Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  and  a  First 
Gold  Medal.  The  Legion  of  Honor  was  the  Highest 
Award  at  the  Paris  Exposition  to  any  Piano-Forte  estab¬ 
lishment  competing,  and  CHICKERING  k  SONS  alone 
received  that  award. 

Our  Manufactory  covers  an  entire  acre  of  ground,  six 
Stories  in  height,  and  is  nearly  doable  the  sixe  of  any 
other  Piano  Factory  in  the  world. 

Every  part  of  the  Piano  is  made  in  this  one  building, 
under  our  own  special  vigilance.  We  are  now  finishing 
45  Pianos  per  week,  employing  400  of  the  most  skilfnl 
workmen  in  the  country.  We  are  now  perfecting  ar¬ 
rangements,  by  the  occupancy  of  our  entire  baildiDg,to 
finish,  after  the  1st  of  January  next,  60  PIANOS 
PER  'WEEK,  for  which,  by  the  general  increase  of 
our  orders  throngbout  this  and  foreign  countries,  we  an¬ 
ticipate  a  ready  sale. 

THE  CHICKERING  PIANOS  are  nsed  in  pri¬ 
vate,  and  at  all  the  principal  concerts  in  this  conntry,  by 
all  oar  leading  artists,  public  schools,  convents,  kc.,  kc. 

Every  piano  is  accompanied  by  a  written  warranty. 

[FVom  the  Nete  York  Commonteealth.] 

Chickeiing  A  Sons,  the  Great  Piano 
Manufacturers. 

Chickeiing  k  Sons  have  long  been  known  as  the  best 
Piano  manufacturers  in  America,  if  not  in  the  world. 
They  hare  carried  their  superior  instruments  to  France, 
England,  and  Germany,  and  have  competed  with  men  of 
their  own  craft  upon  their  own  soil,  and  such  has  been  the 
manifest  superiority  of  their  pianos  over  all  others,  that 
the  judges  hare  invariably  awarded  to  them  the  highest- 
class  prizes.  Indeed,  their  instruments  are  used  by  the 
leading  artists,  performers,  and  professional  men  throngb 
the  world,  and  we  have  seen  the  most  genial  and  glowing 
descriptions  of  their  quality  and  power  from  the  pens  of 
all  the  great  players  and  composers,  both  of  America  and 
Europe.  For  quality,  purity,  and  brilliancy  of  tone,  dura¬ 
bility,  and  finish,  there  is  no  piano  in  the  market  to  ap¬ 
proach  them.  For  nearly  fifty  years  this  ancient  firm  has 
been  before  the  public  with  their  instruments,  and  every 
succeeding  year  has  added  to  their  fame. 

Since  last  April,  Messrs.  Chickering  have  introduced  the 
one-priced  system,  which  is  proving  to  be  a  great  bit,  and 
is  becoming  very  popular.  Under  this  system  a  person 
who  desires  to  purchase  a  piano  is  sure  of  getting  a  first- 
class  instrument  (for  tb-  standing  of  the  honse  will  not 
permit  them  to  make  any  other)  and  of  getting  it  as  low 
as  anybody  else  gets  it.  He  can  also  order  it  by  letter 
with  the  certainty  of  receiving  the  same  instmment,  and 
at  the  same  price,  as  if  he  came  to  the  city  and  spent 
days  in  bartering  and  dickering  among  tbe  difierent  deal . 
ers  to  get  bis  piano  at  a  fair  price,  as  he  was  obliged  to  do 
under  the  old  system.  There  is  no  reason  why  dealers  in 
pianos,  carriages,  and  other  expensive  articles  sboold  not 
condnet  their  business  on  the  same  honorable  and  reliable 
basis  that  other  merchants  do  ;  and  the  Chickerings  de¬ 
serve  credit  for  introducing  a  reform  so  much  needed. 
They  were  the  first  to  discover  and  bring  out  the  true 
metallic  sound  of  the  instnunent  and,  in  fact,  hare  kept  on 
introducing  improvements,  so  that  the  Chickering  piano 
has  to-day  a  world-wide  reputation,  and  is  justly  called 
the  leading  piano  of  the  world. 

As  a  proof  of  this,  ask  any  dealer  the  price  of  a  second¬ 
hand  Chickering  piano,  and  be  will  ask  you  as  much  for 
one  as  will  purchase  a  new  one  of  any  other  make. 

At  their  New  York  warerooms.  No.  11  East  Fourteenth 
Street,  may  be  found  all  the  varieties  of  piano-fortes  of 
their  manufactuie,  —  grand,  square,  and  upright,  —  and 
those  who  desire  to  make  a  magnificent  present  for  tbe 
holidays  can  secure  one,  either  in  person  or  by  letter,  at 
the  lowest  cash  price,  from  which  there  is  no  variatioa 
whatever.) 

We  strongly  advise  all  who  want  to  buy  a  really  good 
piano  to  apply  at  once  to  Chickering  k  Sons.  They  may 
rest  assured  of  getting  an  instrument  that  will  be  worth 
every  cent  they  give  for  it,  and  will  last  any  reasonable 
lifetime.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  our  country 
friends  to  know  for  a  surety  at  what  manufactory  they 
can  lay  out  their  money  to  the  best  advantage,  and  as  we 
are  pretty  well  posted  upon  this  piano  subject,  we  assure 
them  they  may  take  our  word  for  the  recommendation  of 
Chickering. 

346  -WMbiUKton  St.,  Boston. 

11  East  14ili  St.,  New  York. 


WEED  LOCK  STITC  H 


EVERY  SATURDAY :  AN  ILLUSTRATED  JOURNAL  OF  CHOICE  READING, 


[January  16,  1870, 


TUCKER  MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY, 


17  A.  110  COURT  STREKT,  ] 


30  A  11  I'ARK  PLACE, 


NEW  YORK 


MANUFACTURERS, 


WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL  DEALERS 


Orueunental  Bronze  Figures. 


A  TASTE  OF  HIS  OWN, 

Georpe,  dear,  you  (/ins/  have  some  water  in  your  claret.” 

I  prefer  my  claret  alone,  mamma !  ” 

Bur,  Gcor^,  dear,  w,iter  brings  out  the  flavor  of  the  wine.” 

Yes ;  but  /  like  the  flavor  l-epl  in,  mamma !  ” 


Foreign  &  American  Glass  Ware. 


Tucker’s  Patent  Spring  Bed. 


AGENTS  OP  CHARACTER  AND 


NEW  ENGLAND  MUTUAL 


ENKUGY  WANTED  IN  NEW  ENOL.VND. 


§)  TRAVELERS 
^  INSURANCE 


I  purchased  a  Wheeler  At  W  jon  Sewing  Machine 
about  ten  years  ago,  and  wliile  learning  to  use  it,  without 
instruction,  broke  one  needle  ;  afler  that,  for  more  than 
nine  years,  I  had  the  machine  in  almost  daily  use,  doing 
all  my  family  sewing  and  very  much  for  friends  and 
oUiers,  and  instructed  seven  persons  in  the  uee  of  the  ma¬ 
chine  without  breaking  a  needle.  My  machine  has  never 
coet  one  iicnny  for  repairs.  I  have  sewed  hours  with  a 
worrysome  babe  in  my  lap,  working  upon  fabrics  of  tbe 
most  delicate  texture,  as  well  as  upon  men’s  and  beys’ 
clothes  of  the  heaviest  material.  I  have  made  garments 
for  the  cradle,  the  bridal,  the  hospital,  and  the  funeral. 
Entering  iuto  every  vicissitude  of  life,  my  machine  has 
become  as  it  were  a  part  of  my  being. 

Mexico,  N.  Y.  MRS.  M.  L.  PECK. 


THE  EMPIRE  SIUTl’AL  LIFE  IX.SLR' 


ANCE  COMPANY  of  New  York,  which  stands 
umrivalled  iu  business  done  since  its  organization,  and 
alone  in  important  tables  and  in  the  fullest  protection  to 
the  insured,  oRers  attractive  fieUls  to  agents.  Writes  oue 
of  those  who  have  tried  it,  “  It  is  the  easiest  company  to 
work  for  I  ever  knew.”  Wc  only  ask  investigation. 
Clergymen,  ladies  adapted  to  the  work,  and  otlicrs  who 
desire  both  usefulness  and  its  material  rewards,  have  the 
best  opportunity  to  secure  both  objects. 


ao  STATE  STREET 


of  Hartford,  Conn.,  Cash  Assets  over  H  1,300,000,  is 
a  General  Accident  Insurance  Company,  granting  policies 
of  insurance  against  Deatli  or  Wholly  Disabling  Injury  by 
ACCIDENT,  to  men  of  all  trades,  professions,  and  occu¬ 
pations,  at  rates  within  the  reach  of  all.  It  insures 
against  accidents  by  machinery,  accidents  from  the  use 
of  tools  and  implements,  accidents  of  all  descriptions  that 
occur  in  the  usual  aud  lawful  avocations  of  life,  as  well 
accidents  by  railway,  steamboat,  and  travel  generally. 
Accident  Policies  written  by  Agents. 


BOI’ITOX. 


ty  Call  or  send  for  Circulars,  Refereuces,  &c. 


WALTHAM  WATCHES.— Buyers 


BUBPLCS  DISTRIBUTED  ANNUALLY  AND  AL- 


The  Travelers  has  paid  over  $1,000,000 
in  Benefits  to  Policy  Holders. 


of  Watches  at  retail  should  be  on  their  guard  against 


LOWED  IN  PAYMENT  OF  PREMIUMS. 


HEADLEY  Cl,  ARY, 


buying  watches  represented  as  “  American,”  and  which 


The  Ta.tVELEas  also  grants  full  LIFE  and  ENDOW¬ 
MENT  Insur.uice,  in  all  its  forms,  its  policies  uniting 
Ample  Security  and  Chtapntsa  of  Coat  under  a  Definite 
Contract  All  policies  non-forfeitable.  Premium  system, 
the  favorite  Low-Kate  Cash  Plan. 


N.  E.  Manacers, 


FROM  flOO  TO  $30,000  ISSUED  UPON 


are  usually  ^vcrlised  in  connection  with  the  words 


No.  32  WASHINGTON  STREET,  BOSTON. 


A  SINGLE  LIFE, 


Oroide,”  “Imitation  Gold,”  and  other  words  calculated 


NEWEST  AND  BEST, 


to  attract  sMention.  Nine  cases  out  of  ten,  such  watches 


arc  spurious,  as  our  genuiue  movements  are  seldom,  if 


Boston  Office,  !S9  ITashington  Street, 

New  Y'ork  Office,  !207  Broadway 


ever,  put  into  anything  but  solid  gold  or  silver  cases. 


Amount  at  risk,  $66,000,000 


Family  Favprite”  Sewing  Machine. 


VICK’S 

FLORAL  GUIDE 

FOR  1870. 


Large  numbers  of  these  worthless  watches  bear  colorable 


Awarded  Highest  Prize  at  Paris,  1867  ;  Gold  Meiiais  at 
American  Institute,  New  York,  1868,  and  at  Maryland 
Institute,  Baltimore,  1869. 


imitations  of  our  trade-marks.  To  avoid  imposition,  buy¬ 


ers  who  do  not  know  responsible  jewellers  should  Artt 


No  Policy  is  forfeited  In  thU  Company  so 


For  Simplicity,  Durability,  and  EfTectivcncss  in  executing 
light  and  heavy  work. 

It  Is  not  etiunlled  by  any  other  Machine. 

Agents  wanted  in  all  unoccupied  territory.  Call  on  or 
address 

WEED  SEWING  MACHINE  CO., 

349  Washinirton  St.,  Boston; 

013  Broatlway,  New  Y'ork. 

Manufactory,  Hartford,  Ct. 


procure  a  descriptive  catalogue  of  the  diflerent  styles  of 
watches  made  by  the  American  Watch  Company  of  Wal¬ 
tham,  Mass.  The  catalogue  contains,  in  mldltioD,  much 
useful  Information  to  watch-buyers.  Address 


TnE  First  Editiow  or  Ore  IIcsnRF.ti  asd  Twenty 
Thocs.ind  copies  of  VICK’S  ILLITSTRATED 
CAT.VLOGUE  OF  SEEDS  AND  FLOKAL 
GFIDE,  is  published  and  ready  to  send  out.  It  is 
elegantly  printed  on  fine  tinted  paper,  with  about  200 
fine  wwid  engravings  of  Flowers  and  Vegetables,  and  a 
beautiful  Colored  Plate  —  consisting  of  seven  varie¬ 
ties  of  Phlox  Drummondli,  making  a  fine 

BOUQUET  OF  PHLOXES. 

It  is  the  most  beantifui,  as  Weil  as  the  most  instructive. 
Floral  Guide  published,  giving  plain  and  thorough  direc¬ 
tions  for  the 

CULTURE  OF  FLOWERS  AND  VEGETABLES. 

The  Floral  Guide  iapublisbed  for  the  benefit  of  my  cus¬ 
tomers,  to  whom  it  is  sent  free  without  application,  but 
will  be  forwarded  to  ail  who  apply  by  mail,  for  Ten 
Cents,  which  is  not  half  the  cost.  Address 

JAMES  VICK,  Rochester,  New  York. 


long  as  it  has  a  CASH  v.alue.  This 


Is  a  provision  of 


MASSACHUSETTS  LAAV. 


ROBBINS  A  APPLETON,  General  Agents, 


182  Broadway,  New  York. 


EXCELLENT  NEW  BOOKS. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


Beterve  or  re-insurance  fund  computed  at  4  per  cent 


WHITTIER  —  ComRiete  Poetical 

WORKS.  Mrrrimaek  Edition.  2vols.  Cloth,  9fi.OO; 
Half  Calf,  99.00 ;  Morocco,  « 12  00. 

“  An  edition  worthy  of  our  best-loved  poet.” 


Black- Walnut  t'haniber 
Sets, 


interest,  by  the  Combined  Experience  or  Actuaries  Rate 


THE  HOLY  GBAIL,  and  Other 

Poems.  By  ALram  TuntrsoH. 

1.  Uniform  with  “  Idyls  of  the  King,”  bound  in  cloth, 

ei.oo. 

2.  Uniform  with  Farringford  Tennyson,  paper,  26 
cents. 

3.  Uniform  with  Haff-DoUar  Tennyson,  paper,  10 
cents. 

“  In  ‘The  Holy  Grail  ’  the  laureate  has  garnered  tbe 
rich  results  of  his  long  study  of  the  old  Arthurian  legends. 
These  idyls  have  the  donble  charm  of  the  old  romances 
of  King  Arthur’s  time  and  of  the  nameless  grace  by  which 
Tennyson  touches  with  living  beauty  whatever  theme  wins 
his  fancy.”  —  OazetU  (Boeton). 

%*  For  sale  by  all  Bookscllen.  Sent,  poet-paid,  on  re- 
oei^  of  price,  by  the  Publiibers, 

FIELDS,  OSGOOD,  *  CO.,  Bolton. 


of  Mortality. 


CRABB  ROBINSON.— Diary. 

2  vole.  Cloth,  S  4.00  ;  Half  Calf,  S  7.60. 

“  A  work  teeming  with  anecdote  about  the  sayings 
and  doings  of  the  literary  eWorld  for  something 
.  like  three  quarters  of  a  century.”  —  Die  Fort¬ 
nightly  Review, 


AVmCH,  FOR 


STYLE,  ELEGANCE,  AND  QUALITY, 

ARB  UNSURPASSED. 


BENJ.  F.  STEA'ENS,  Prei’t. 


**•  For  sale  by  all  Booksellers.  Sent,  post-paid,  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  price,  by  the  Publishers, 

FIELDS,  OSGOOD,  &  CO.,  Boston. 
E.  P.  Dutton  A  Co.,  713  Broadway,  New  York,  Special 
Agents  for  F.,  0.,  &  Co.’s  Publications. 


IION.  DWIGHT  FOSTER, 
Coonscl. 


JOS.  M.  OIBBENS, 
Secretary. 


Manufactory  i  EAST  CAMBRIDGE,  Maas. 
SALESROOMS  AND  OFFICE; 
HAYMARKET  SQUARE,  BOSTON. 


WALTrai  C.  WRIGHT,  W.  W.  HORLAND,  M.  D. 
Aetaur.  Medical  Examiner. 


Printed  at  the  University  Press,  Cambridge,  by  Welch, 
Bigelow,  &  Co.,  for  Fields,  Osgood,  &  Co. 


